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voodDood SOCIOLOGY: Good news for witches 
in Zimbabwe this week, at least for the time being. According. 
to the Associated Press, the government of Zimbabwe 
may be considering a change in the criminal code 

in relation to witchcraft. Under the new provision, an accused 
witch will be allowed to defend him or herself before a 
government-established tribal court. In the past, justice 

for witches was dealt with regionally—last year, for example, 
over three hundred cases of witch-murders were tried in 
Zimbabwe courts. Fortunately, most witch-killers are jailed 
and not sent to the gallows. As for the question of how a 
witch can be identified, Cephas Moyo, a professional 
witch-hunter, answered ‘“We just know.” 


NEIN NUKES: A demonstration at the construction 
site of a nuclear power plant in Brokdorf, Germany turned 
into a free-for-all Saturday, when an estimated 3,000 
demonstrators charged a police barricade with fire bombs, 
ball bearings and flare guns. Approximately 60,000 
demonstrators turned out for the protest against the facility. 
When police tried to prevent a hard core group of 3,000 
protestors from storming the site, the melee broke out. 

At least 31 police and 19 demonstrators were injured. 


| GLOWING TRIBUTE: In a related story, radioactive 


rat droppings have been found in uncontaminated control 
buildings at the notorious Three-Mile Island nuclear 
power plant, said that there is “a very low possibility” of 
danger to the public from radioactive feces. ‘““Their droppings 
would have to be ingested in relatively large quantities 

for humans or field animals to pick up significant exposure,” 
Betell said. “There is no indication that the rodents 

are leaving the island for the mainland.” 
FUNDAMENTAL IGNORANCE CHECKED: 
In what the daily media has dubbed ‘‘a second Scopes 
Monkey Trial,” a California Superior Court judge is 
preparing to rule that the teaching of evolution in public 
schools does not violate constitutional rights of freedom 
of religion. The case, brought by the Creation-Science 
Research Center of San Diego, a fundamentalist religious 
group, has turned into “a question of semantics,” according 
to the judge, Irving Perluss. The plaintiffs are claiming 

the state has taught evolution as a “‘secular religion,” and 
wanted to censor scientific textbooks on the subject by 
“revising” California guidelines. The fundamentalists 

now plan to appeal the case to the US Supreme Court, which 
has rejected such claims in the past. 


RUE BRITANNIA: The big news item last week was 


‘| the summit meeting between President Reagan and Prime 


Minister Margaret Thatcher of the UK. Politically, Reagan 
and Thatcher have much in common—they are both 
conservatives who came to power because of inflationary 
crises—and so it’s not too surprising that they agree on 
basic matters, such as soviet agression: “The Soviet Union 
has committed itself to a struggle against the west and 
have pre-ordained that they and not we should be the 


| winners,”’ Thatcher said at a news conference Friday 


night. The following evening, Reagan made a statement of 
support at a dinner for Thatcher at the British embassy in 
Washington. “Indeed, if there’s anything the Marxist- 
Leninists might not be forgiven for,” Reagan said, “‘it’s 
their willlingness to bog the world down in tiresome cliches... 
a gaggle of bogus prophecies and petty superstitions.” 


VAYA CON D108: John Gavin, star of stage, screen 
and television, is Ronald Reagan’s choice for the next 
ambassador to Mexico. Gavin is a Stanford graduate in Latin 
American economic history, but is berhaps better known 
as Janet Leigh’s boyfriend in Psycho. “The fact that 
Gavin is a friend of Reagan’s will help him,” said one 
former diplomat, according to the Dallas Times. ‘But 

it is really difficult to say exactly how the Mexican 
government will react.”” Like President Reagan, Gavin 
was once president of the Screen Actor’s Guild. 
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The Archer Survey: 


Behind the grade option 


by Joshua Hornick 


Dane Archer’s 1980 study of why UC Berkeley and Santa 
Barbara undergraduates chose not to attend UCSC is central 
to the grade option debate. The statistics that his Social 
Research Unit (SRU) acquired and presented in a series of 
reports entitled “‘Non-Matriculant Research” are frequently 
cited by both advocates and opponents of letter grades. 

One of the five documents included in the ‘“‘Non-Matricu- 
lant Research” study dealt specifically with perceptions and 
sentiments about the UCSC grading system, since it ranked 
high among the reasons why UCB and UCSB students did 
not come to Santa Cruz. Over 27 percent of both Berkeley 
and Santa Barbara students cited the Narrative Evaluation 
System (NES) as a “negative feature’ of the Santa Cruz 
campus. Ironically, 22.7 percent of Santa Barbara students 
and 25 percent of Berkeley students questioned cited the 
grading system as a “‘positive feature” of UCSC. 

Approximately a quarter of the Berkeley respondents and 
a third of the UCSB respondents cited a lack of familiarity 
with UCSC as a reason that they did not come here. This was 
the only reason cited more often than the grading system. A 
fair percentage of Berkeley students were critical of the 
relaxed atmosphere, the graduate school handicap and the 
general academic reputation of UCSC. 

The report concerning “‘Non-Matriculant Student Know- 
ledge About and Reactions to the UC Santa Cruz Grading 
System” contains the results of three separate questionnaire 
surveys. 

Questionnaire A, which was only circulated at UC 
Berkeley, tried to measure knowledge about and sentiment 
toward the perceived UCSC grading system. 64 percent of 
the respondents knew that UCSC does not have a standard 
grading system. However, only 34 percent knew that UCSC 
has narrative evaluations. A mere 2.2 percent knew that 
UCSC has evaluations and pass-no record with a grade 
option in the natural sciences. 

Results from questionnaire A imply that “there is a slight 
tendency for the students better informed about our system to 
be relatively more favorable to it.”” This could imply that 
increased advertising to high schools about the NES might 
help increase UCSC’s desirability. 

A fear of being handicapped in applying to graduate 
schools is the most common reason why UCB students do not 
like the NES. Of the 64 percent of the total survey who at 
least knew that UCSC had no letter grades, 30.8 percent 
cited this reason. 

Lack of motivation placed a distant second among reasons 
why UCB students did not like what they believed to be 
UCSC’s system of grading. Less than 15 percent cited this 
reason. On the other hand, over 17 percent cited lack of 


competition as a positive feature. 

Questionnaire B outlined an NES like the one here at 
Santa Cruz and asked the students how they felt about such a 
system and how seriously they would consider attending a 
university with such a system. The responses were not 
positive. 

Over 25 percent of the 587 UCSB and UCB given this 
questionnaire said that they would not even consider attending 
a university with a system like UCSC’s. Conversely, 9.6 
percent of the Berkeley respondents and 12.8 percent of the 
UCSB respondents stated that they would very seriously 
consider a university with such a grading system. 

Questionnaire B also asked people to explain their feelings 
about the hypothetical grading system put before them. The 
respondents voiced many of the same concerns as the 
students responding to Questionnaire A. Less than a quarter 
of the UCB respondents cited the graduate school and job 
handicaps as a negative feature. 

When the description of the NES was accompanied by 
three actual narrative evaluations, as it was in Questionnaire 
C, the percentage of UCB respondents who feared a graduate 
school handicap fell from 23.4 to 17.3 percent. Likewise, 
when sample evaluations were included, the percentage of 
Berkeley students who cited lack of competition in such a 
system fell from 11 to 3.5 percent. 

The researchers conciuaed the Study with several re- 
commendations. UCSC should step up its outreach to all 
high schools and community colleges in the.states. Outreach 
should emphasize UCSC’s unknown strong points (ie, small 
classes) and well-known strong points (ie, campus beauty), 
and dispel the myths of low graduate school acceptance rates 
and poor career placement. Students, faculty and administra- 
tors should continue to study reasons why students do and 
don’t choose to attend UCSC. Researchers concluded that 
“if our grading system is retained unmodified, the University 
[should] minimize its salience in presentations about the 
campus.” 

The report emphasized that its primary purpose is infor- 
mative and not prescriptive. 

A dissenting opinion on the meaning and implications of 
the research is offered as an appendix to the survey. The 
dissenters had two major qualms about the prescriptions of 
the full research team. First, since “UCSC is a unique insti- 
tution [it has] always attracted a unique student body” and 
need not appeal to the “average” student. Many potential 
students view NES favorably. The NES is ‘‘a major, and 
overwhelmingly positive influence on matriculant students’ 
decisions to attend UCSC. [Thus] UCSC should not attempt 
to minimize the saliency of the NES in recruitment efforts, 
but should present it prominently and forcefully.” 

Copies of the complete report are available at the reserve 
desk of McHenry Library. 


by Stuart Leavenworth 


Editors note: Interdisciplinary programs have faced hard 
times during UCSC’s history. Native American Studies, 
like other Third World programs, is no exception. Last 
week, the UCSC administration announced that Native 
American Studies would be terminated starting Spring 
Quarter, and that its instructor and founder, Ed Castillo, 
would be laid off. In this first installment of a two-part 
series, City on a Hill looks at the history of Native American 
Studies and the reasons for Castillo’s “temporary termination.” 


Primarily because of lack of communication between the 
administration and the university community, the termination 
of Native American Studies (NAS) is producing a growing 
furor at UCSC. Students and supporters of Native American 
Studies are claiming that the administration has shown a 
“lack of commitment” to the three-year-old program. 
Spokespersons for the administration, meanwhile, claim that 
the termination is the result of past bureaucratic agreements, 
and has no relation to the university’s support of NAS. 

The reasons for the dismantlement of the program are 
addressed in a recent letter sent to Ed Castillo, NAS’s sole 
instructor, from Helene Moglen, Kresge Provost and Dean of 
Humanities. 

Moglen’s letter, dated February 13, 1981, states: “Academic 
Vice Chancellor (John) Marcum and I agree that while 
Native American Studies will continue to be part of the 
curriculum, it ought not continue in its present form . . . It is 
quite likely, for example, that the American Studies Program 
will become increasingly multi-ethnic over these next three 
years.” 


photo by Stuart Leavenworth 
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tively they have done little to establish the program on 
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to Vice-Chancellor Marcum, might be rehired in the future. 
The Moglen letter concludes with the statement: “‘As soon as 
a determination is made concerning the number and nature of 
Native American Studies courses to be offered in the future, 
you will certainly be invited to apply for whatever position is 
available.” 

Despite repeated requests for an interview, Humanities 
Dean Moglen refused to talk to City on a Hill. 

Vice-Chancellor Marcum said that it was understood from 
the inception of the program that NAS would be reevaluated 
after the term of agreement had expired. 

“The Native American History position was created in 
1977 for a period of three years,” Marcum stated. “It was 
formed through Kresge College, and has since been handled 
by the Humanities Division. The three-year period has come 
to an end. The Division has decided not to seek an 
extension.” 

Glenn Valenzuela, director of UCSC’s Educational Out- 
reach Program, said on Monday that Marcum had not yet 
contacted him about Castillo’s dismissal and the termination 
of NAS. Valenzuela said that he hoped the administration 
would keep EOP better informed in the future about the 
status of Native American Studies. 

As of fall quarter, there were 31 Native Americans 
enrolled at UCSC, or 0.6 percent of the student body. In 
California, the latest census shows that 1 percent of the 
current population is Native American. 

According to Valenzuela, the low percentage of American | 
Indians at UCSC may improve in the future. A Native 
American, Sandra Tomlin, has been hired to recruit Native 
Americans through outreach programs. Valenzuela said that 
this was the first year that UCSC had such a position. 

Although student response to the NAS termination at this 
point has been sparse, it is clear that many students are 
strongly opposed to the administration’s handling of the 
procedure. 

“It’s just another example of the lack of commitment the 
administration has given Native American Studies, and 
Native Americans,” Merrill student Urion Heath commented. 
Heath, who is a member of the Native American Studies 
Support Group, said that although individual administrators 
appear concerned about Native American students, ‘‘collec- 
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campus.” 

“The bureaucracy has been insensitive to the needs of Native: 
American students, and Third World students in general,” he 
added. “I came here specifically because I was told that 
Native American Studies had support on this campus, and 
that eventually it might even become a major. I could have 
gone to UCLA or Berkeley, but I didn’t. UC Santa Cruz has 
the perfect setting and structure for Native American Studies. 

“Unfortunately, the latest trends reflect what is happening 
systemwide. The needs of Native Americans in higher 
education are being ignored.” 

Armando Bravo, a staff writer for TWANAS (Third World 
and Native American Students) concurred with Heath’s 
assessment. “The administration has lost touch with reality. 
Marcum and others talk real liberal, but it’s all been lip 
service so far.” He added that the Asian American Students 
Alliance would be meeting with Marcum sometime today. 

Marcum, when confronted with these comments, said that 
the situation relates to UCSC’s lack of systemwide teaching 
allocations (FTE’s). He added that ‘‘a lack of coordination 
and leadership among the administration” was also partially 
responsible. 


Want an Internship 
in a Glamour Field 
But Don’t Want to 
Leave Home? 


Now you can have it both ways: An internship (with 
credit) in journalism while you stay in Santa Cruz and 
continue with your regular classes. Beginning Spring 
quarter, City ona Hill and Co-op Education are offering 
credit internships for as many as eight beginning 
journalists. Working with the editors of the biggest 
and best college weekly in California, interns will 
learn the basics of journalism and newspaper work. 
No experience is required, just basic competence in 
writing and a desire to work. If you are interested, call 
Co-operative Education at.429-2936. Applications 
are due March 18. 


Next week CHP will look into the future prospects for Native 
American Studies and Third World related programs at 
UCSC. 
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Back to 
fundamentals 


by Kimberly Hughes 


Religious fundamentalists continue to pressure Planned 
Parenthood despite the family planning clinic’s resignation as 
facilitator of the Santa Cruz Schools’ committee to revise its 
sex education curriculum. 

The fundamentalists oppose Planned Parenthood’s repre- 

ntative role on the new committee revising the Family Life 
Education curriculum for Santa Cruz’s fourth through sixth 
grade students. 

The county board of education approved revision of the 
outdated curriculum last October. At that time Planned 
Parenthood was appointed as facilitator of a parent/teacher 
advisory committee that was formed to draft new sex 
education guidelines. 

However, religious fundamentalists said Planned Parent- 
hood’s approach to family life education teaches children the 
wrong attitudes toward sex. 

Consequently, last November groups and even busloads of 
fundamentalists showed up at committee meetings and 
disrupted order until discussions proved fruitless. Finally, 


School district curriculum coordinator Jerry Towner or- 
ganized the first new committee meeting on February 18. The 
rest of the committee was made up of three parents repre- 
senting each school and one Planned Parenthood representa- 
tive. 

Planned Parenthood still supplies the basic information for 
the sex education curriculum. The committee uses this 
information to revise the Family Life Education Program. 
according to School Superintendent Jim Colter. 

Pastor Willard Wolverton from the Foursquare Gospel 


PAINTS 
BRUSHES 
LAMPS 


Church in Santa Cruz opposes the committee’s use of 
Planned Parenthood as the basic source of information. 
Wolverton believes the committee should use teachings from 
the Bible,-as well as Planned Parenthood’s literature, to draft 
a curriculum. 

Wolverton said the problem of unwanted pregnancies can 
end by “stopping the flow of permissiveness and not by 
teaching a social program.” He added, “Schools should 
teach the physiological facts of life and not sexual techniques.” 

Some parents who support Family Life Education also 
protest Planned Parenthood’s involvement in drafting a new 
curriculum. One parent, Zelma Meyers, said she “disagrees 
with Planned Parenthood teaching homosexuality as a 
normal way of life.” Meyers said, “Kids shouldn’t be left 
totally in the dark, but sex education is something we can 
work up to in the junior high level.” 

However, the new Family Life Education is not slated for 
junior high school students. The revised program aims at 
fourth through sixth graders. Planned Parenthood’s proposal 
for a future sex education curriculum is designed for kinder- 
garten through sixth grades. 

Wolverton, who opposes explicit sex education, believes 
teaching Family Life Education to this younger group is 
_absurd. “‘They [Planned Parenthood] think all children 
should be taught the same thing and I don’t believe a child 
should be taught to accept all lifestyles,” Wolverton said. 

Another fundamentalist, Salinas attorney Mosley Collins, 
protests Planned Parenthood’s involvement in the committee 
because “‘they approve of abortion. . .and because they view 
homosexuality as normal.” 

Collins is a member of the organization In God We Trust, 
a group that aids the Moral Majority in their crusade against 
the San Francisco gay community. 

Because Santa Cruz religious fundamentalists persist in 
crusading against Planned Parenthood and parts of the 
existing sex education curriculum, some teachers complain 
that “the influence of Christian voices in Santa Cruz 
educational programs is the first known step toward Chris- 
tianizing the schoold system.” 

Planned Parenthood’s original committee facilitator, Nancy 
Abby Harris, said, ‘‘Religious fundamentalists accuse us of 
being against God and family, but by making choices clear we 
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help build families.” Neither Pastor Wolverton nor Collins’ 


. fundamentalist groups believes Planned Parenthood’s influ- 


ence on the committee will help build strong families. 

Wolverton blames Planned Parenthood and sex education 
for a large part of unwanted teenage pregnancies. Citing a 
case in Kansas, Wolverton said, “The year before they 
taught sex education in Shawnee’s school district there were 
three unwanted pregnancies. And after three years of sex 
education their district counted 27 unwanted pregnancies.” 

Mosley’s solution to unwanted pregnancies is abstinence 
from sex out of wedlock. Even though he agreed this would be 
unrealistic in today’s society, he said we can revert to old 
morals and traditions. 

Mosley believes reinstitution of prayer in school would 
contribute to a moral atmosphere. And prayer would “sub- 
liminally communicate some kind of value to the child,” 
Collins said. 

But some parents, teachers and school officials fear this value 
would be a Christian value. And many parents don’t want 
their children taught in a Christian school system. 

According to Pastor Wolverton and Collins the reesta- 
blishment of a moral atmosphere of prayer and Christian 
ethics would all but eliminate sexual promiscuity, vandalism, 
and violence in the lower schools. 

This tug of war between teaching children Christian ethics 
and preventing unwanted pregnancy has left the new committee 
with no foundation for drafting a new sex education curriculum. 
They haven’t decided whether to start drafting the guidelines 
from scratch or to use the previous committee’s reports as a 
starting point. 

Towner said his biggest concern is revising the old 
curriculum, which concentrates on the nuclear family, to 
encompass new issues more relevant to a changing society. 
One issue that has gained wider acceptance is homosexuality, 
said Towner. 

When the new Family Life Education committee tries 
incorporating relevant issues such as homosexuality, birth 
control and abortion, they expect heated protests from local 
religious fundamentalists and ‘‘moderate parents.” 

The new sex education guidelines should be drafted by 
June, according to Colter. Then the board of education will 
vote on the new draft. . 
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Dare they 
call it 
mental health? 


by Bruce Leshan 


Nine demonstrators gathered outside County Hospital’s 
mental ward in the rain last Thursday to demand civil rights 
for psychiatric patients held in hospitals against their will. 
The light rain and low turnout didn’t dampen their energy. 
The protestors, members of the Psychiatric Inmates Rights 
Collective (PIRC), sang, chanted, and yelled at the modern 
cement-block building on Emeline Street, but no one seemed 
to notice. 

The PIRC demonstrators expressed concern about three 
major problems of the US mental health system. Their first 
focus is on ending forced drugging. They also feel that mental 
hospitals are fundamentally “‘violent, oppressive warehouses.” 
Finally, the demonstrators argued, the increasingly intimate 
connection between psychiatry and the legal system is 
displacing the concern with healing in favor of an emphasis on 
social control. Said David Williams, a PIRC member, 
“People can put you in a hospital but they could never put you 
in jail. A neighbor’s complaint to police that you’re acting 
weird can provide a legal justification for you to be held for 72 
hours on a mental ward.” 

“If the system is working then why do the same people end 
up in the wards year after year?” asked one demonstrator. 

The head of the County Hospital’s 18 bed mental ward, . 
Dr. Gillette, feels PIRC’s concerns are “interesting and 
valuable” because they point out that “there can be abuses 
even inthe best of all possible worlds.” He concedes that both 
the county facility and Harbor Hills, which provides Santa 
Cruz’s only extended psychiatric hospitalization, face a few 
problems. “Most of these people are on MediCal, which 
doesn’t pay very much and limits the amount of time we ean 
spend with each patient. If there was more money and more 
psychiatrists willing to work with the worst patients, we’d be 
ir, a better situation. I have trouble keeping the ward staffed 


“If the system is working then why 
do the same people end up in the 
wards year after year?”’ asked one 
demonstrator. 


with competent psychiatrists,” he said. However, Gillette 
argues, a ban on involuntary drugging, which is one of PIRC’s 
demands, would increase the number of inpatients. “When 
we didn’t use drugs on the ward a few years ago the number of 
people hospitalized went way up.” With medication, these 
same patients can live in the community and visit the hospital 
periodically, Gillette said. 

PIRC spokespeople responded that psychotropic drugs 
“put people in a kind of stupor that makes them feel trapped in 
their bodies and mentally disoriented at just the time when it 
is most important to be able to think clearly to resolve 
problems.” 

The long-term effects of such drugs are also a cause for 
concern. Penothiazines, the most commonly administered 
psychiatric drug, can cause permanent brain damage and 
involuntary limb and facial muscle spasms. One protester 
said the drugs had caused him to have convulsions and 
psuedo-Parkinson’s, a disease which causes the sufferer’s 
nerves to gradually degenerate. 

John Stuart, another PIRC member, said that when 
psychiatrists see a patient for the first time “‘they don’t hear 


their call for help. They just try to categorize them according 
to the personality models the drug companies have developed 
to help psychiatrists decide what drug to prescribe. The 
psychiatrists try to make you conform to their model of 
normality and they’ll keep giving you different drugs until you 
do.” 

A number of PIRC members described personal experiences 
of brutality at the county facility. “I had my vein broken when 
they held me down to take blood,” said Desi McKean. Jane 
Kysor, who has become a paralegal since her hospitalization 
at County Hospital, said, “One Flew Over The Cuckoo's 
Nest was just ice cream and cake. They put me in a four-point 
restraint so tight it cut off all my blood circulation.” In 1978, 
Virginia Stoebel died by hanging within 24 hours after she 
was put in the county mental ward. 

Gillette describes the death as a “very regrettable inci- 
dent,” but discounts allegations of brutality at the facility. 
“One staff member was disciplined a number of years ago for 
using more force than necessary. But that’s the only case I 
know of,” he said. 

PIRC members argue that ‘90 percent of the people who 
are involuntarily hospitalized are beautiful, nice people in for 
being a little weird, not violent. People who are put in mental 
hospitals have been shown to be statistically less violent than 
the average population. People should be allowed to be a little 
weird, a little different.” 

Gillette disputes this. ““The 90 percent figure is ridiculous. 
If you ever spend any time on the mall you’ll soon realize that 
there are lots of people who act weird but aren’t hospitalized. 
The staff is not willing to go through the hassle of getting 
someone involuntarily institutionalized if they can provide 
for themselves.” But PIRC members contend that psychia- 
trists lie in court (not true, said Gillette), and that through a 
legal process referred to as “5 1/50” people can be held for 72 
hours before they can get a court hearing. ‘They hold you for 
three days because you act a little strange; then they drug you 
and make you really strange,” said Desi McKean. 

PIRC members worried that 1984 will see a United States 
‘=n which “whole communities are given shots that keep them 
sedated for two months. Soon they'll have injections that will 
be effective for two years.” The collective draws parallels 
between the Iranian hostage-taking and the everyday situa- 
tion in the US. “We were upset by the taking of hostages in 
Iran. Here they take people off the street just like they do 
there. We’re under the illusion we live in a free country; but 
anybody who has been in a psychiatric ward knows there is 
no freedom here.” 

While such statements may seem a little exaggerated, the 
issues have had a profound effect on the lives of PIRC 
members. Jane Kysor said for the group, “We've all 
committed ourselves to ending our lives if they put us in 
again. If it is that bad, how dare they call it mental health!” 

PIRC is trying to develop alternatives to the present 
psychiatric system. They have drop-in help and a support 
group. For information write PIRC at Box 299, Santa Cruz 
CA. 95060 or call Jane at 429-7904, David at 336-2501, or 
Chris at 335-2129. 
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TEAC 3-170 cassette tape select, Dolby 
$140 

TEAC A-1500-W reel-reel auto reverse 
$160 
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$350 
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Special Programs 


Friday 6, 7:00 p.m.: “Insights” inter- 
view with Uncle Gary and 
Uncle Karen from Capitola 
Open Channel 8. Call-ins. 

Wednesday 11, 7 p.m.:“Deschooling: 
A Whole ‘nother Question” 
A speech by John Holt on this 
controversial issue. 

~ KPFA Evening News 6 p.m. nightly 


University of California, Santa Cruz 95064 
(408) 429-4036 Request 
(408) 429-2811 Business 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall 

Santa Cruz 

423/0900 | We buy back 
texts from 


anywhere. 


Call or 
come in for 
a price quote. 


We buy back 
all the time, 
except during 
rush. 


Open 
10 am — 5 pm 
Monday—Friday 
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by Susan Skolnick 


Since the par course was created students have committed 


the course is an eyesore, and protest the advertising by 
Perrier. Protesting students would like to see the par course 
eliminated, and OPER would like to retain it by making the 
stations more vandalproof. 

_ The vandalism began as a protest gesture, when on the 
night of August 4-5, a group of students opposed to the par 
course and its advertising by the Perrier company took apart 
all 18 of the signs. 

Pat White (a pseudonym for one of the vandals) stated that 
“we are opposed to the par course mainly because it’s a form 
of advertising and secondly, because we felt that a par course 
doesn’t belong on the UCSC campus. To find a sign and 
exercise station in the middle of a beautiful meadow that says 


‘do pushups here’ seemed a travesty to us.” 
OPER replaced all the signs in September at a cost of $25 
leach, so the course would be complete again for the opening 


separate occasions. 

Wayne Brumbach, Director of OPER, has expressed 
concern over the financial implications of what appears to be 
an ongoing problem. “Because there is still destruction going 
on, the actual cost of repairs could be between $500 and 
$1000.” 

According to Brumbach, “we will have to use funds to 
restore the course that we could put to better use buying 
sports equipment, organizing recreational trips, or running 
intramural programs. This will affect the general student 


Campus Clips 


ECRUITMENT: Last Saturday, February 28, was “College 
Information Day for Black Students.”’ This Educational 
Opportunity Program/Student Affirmative Action spon- 
sored event brought over 300 Black high school seniors to 
UCSC for the day to learn something about the university. 
The participants all seemed to get a lot out of the day’s series 
of events. Keith Jackson, a volunteer student tour guide 
called the day “‘a great success.” 

In the morning, the participants, most of whom came from 
the San Francisco Bay Area, toured the campus and heard 
the day’s keynote address by Art Cribbs, Channel 7 news 
reporter. Cribbs spoke about the value of getting a good 
education and stressed the importance of maintaining the 
connection with one’s community and culture as one con- 
tinues in higher education. 

One group from Oakland seemed particularly impressed 
with UCSC’s grading system. “‘I like the idea that you guys 
have NES,” said one woman. “Yeh,”’ said another. “‘It 
pushes me toward coming to Santa Cruz.” “‘In fact,”’ said the 
first “‘that might be the deciding factor.” 

The UCSC students who worked to make the day a success 
were pleased with the outcome. They hope that events like 
this will raise the number of Black students on this campus 
above the present 1.5 percent. 


$1000 in repairs. The vandals are students who object that 


the new academic year. Since September, however, the , 
‘exercise stations have been vandalized with an ax on five 


Protest through vandalism: 
Is this par for the course? 


body in the long run.’ 

Drew Skowrup, the Business ‘Manager for OPER, has 
been thinking of ways to make the stations more vandal- 
proof. “I suppose the most obvious vandal-proof techniques 
would be to go to metal posts and stations, but metal doesn’t 
really look like wood. I think what we have now really blends 
in well with our environment.” 

In response to OPER’s plans to make the stations more 
vandal-proof, White stated, “If they turn to vandal-proof 
metal signs, they are almost guaranteeing future vandalous 
acts. If people want to destroy the stations they can be very 
creative. A lot of students have already taken the matter into 
their own hands.” —- 

- Bill Domhoff, a sociology professor and the chair of the 
OPER student/faculty Policy Committee, has been concerned 
with the lack of communication between the opposing 
factions. He feels that vandalism is the wrong way to solve the 
problem. The student vandals should have verbally protested 


against the decision, since “our system allows for dialogue. 


and debate,” as well as student input. 


Since September the par course exercise stations have been 
vandalized with an ax on five separate occasions. 


OPER purchased the par course in June of 1980 from Par 
Course Limited. The complete price was $7500, but OPER 
only paid $5000, which was raised by a letter-writing 
campaign to various merchants and community members. 
The Perrier company donated the balance, over $2000, 


‘ through an agreement with Par Course Limited. The Chan- 


cellor and a student/faculty committee discussed the deal and 
there were no objections raised. Brumbach recalled that. “‘the 
contract that we made with Perrier did not spell out the role of 
advertising clearly, but there was no doubt that we were 
morally obligated to use the signs with their name.” 

When informed about OPER’s legal obligation to Perrier, 
White stated that it might be cheaper in the long run to pay 
back the money that Perrier donated, since the vandalism 
probably won’t end. 


the Whole Earth Restaurant, some. 200 students attended a 
demonstration showing their solidarity with the popular 
Frente Democratica Nacional in El Salvador. “This says 
something to the Reagan Administration and even those 
sitting at the Whole Earth Restaurant,” said Armando 
Zasueta, a member of the UCSC Chicano Caucus and one of 
the rally’s seven speakers. 

“Social change is not understood by higher forms of 
government, not remotely by the Reagan Administration,” 
said Ralph Guzman professor of politics and community 
studies and one of the speakers. Nonetheless, the speakers 
hope that the US will end its support of the military junta. 

The speakers told the audience that the leftist movement in 
El Salvador is a popular movement, and not that of a political 
vanguard. They feel that all oppressed peoples of the world 
should work in solidarity with El Salvador and reject the 
interference of the superpowers. 

The speakers, in order of appearance, were Mike Davis 
(from Casa El Salvador in San Francisco), Dave Phillips 
(lecturer in anthropology), Maria Corralejo and Armando 
Zasueto (members of the Chicano Caucus), Ralph Guzman, 
and Armando Bravo (TWANAS). The Central America 
Support Committee will be sponsoring several other edu- 
cation and support events in coming months. 


WE GOT A MEW CHIEF: Last Sunday, March 1, James Albertson 
replaced Donald C. Swain as acting academic vice-president 
of the UC Regents. Albertson will be responsible for 
academic planning and program review, student affairs, 
financial aid, admissions, student affirmative action, UC 


RALLY FOR EL SALVAROR: Last. Tuesday,..February. 24...at.-.Press.and liaison with a nano: Senate, the Student 


University,” 


photo by Mike Kay 


Brumbach responded by saying that OPER simply cannot 
come up with that amount of money, but suggested that the 
student vandals raise the money themselves if they want the 
par course eliminated. 

Brumbach also suggested another solution to the problem. 
“If they would bring me a petition signed by 1000 students 
saying do away with the par course, I’d consider getting rid of 
it. But we have spoken to many students and faculty members 


who thought that a par course would be a great idea. That’s . 


why we created it.” 

““We would definitely consider getting petitions gathered,” 
White responded. “We just want the stations down. It was a 
difficult decision to make, to go out and vandalize equipment. 
I’m not a vandal. I’m a student; and I wouldn’t have done it 
unless I felt strongly about it. I am confident that there are 
others who feel the same way.” 


Body Presidents’ Council and the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission. 

Albertson, a physics professor who did his graduate work 
in philosophy, has been working under Swain for the past 
three years. Annual salary for the position is $60,000. 


UCSC FACULTY VOTE FOR REPRESENTATION: On February 26, 
the Public Employment Relations Board counted 109 votes 
in favor and 91 votes opposed to certification of the Santa 
Cruz Faculty Association. The UCSC faculty are the first 
UC to vote in favor of this type of representation. The SCFA 
victory means three things. 

First, President Saxon, who said he was “pleased by the 
results of the UCLA election” which recently rejected 
faculty association representation, will now have to consult 
with the SCFA on statewide issues such as educational 
policy, salary and benefits. Jacob B. Michaelsen, Crown 
College professor of economics and Chair of the SCFA, says 
that the SCFA will make the Council of Faculty Associ- 
ations (which includes most UC campus’s faculty associ- 
ations) the SCF A’s official delegate to consult with Saxon. In 
this way, even the faculty associations of UC’s which voted 
down representation will be consulted. 

If the faculty so chooses, the SCFA can be used as a 
collective bargaining organization for local issues such as 
parking or workload. So far, the faculty have given no 
indication that they will address any local issues through the 
organization. The SCFA hopes that the professors who voted 
against representation and the administration will ‘work 
together to advance the interests of both the faculty and the 
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Reg Fee survey results: 


What students 


by Mark Zaretsky 


The Registration Fee Committee released a portion of the 
results of their Student Services Survey in a meeting held last 
Friday afternoon. The survey, administered during the first 
few weeks of winter quarter, will be one of the factors used to 
‘determine how the registration fee administrative “‘pie”’ will 
be sliced up for next year. 

Disclosed Friday were the results of the “‘general”’ portion 
of the survey. The committee will release and discuss the 
results of questions about the Health Center and the Office of 
Physical Education and Recreation at their meeting, this 
Friday at 2:30 pm in the McHenry Library Conference room. 

The results consisted of five parts. The first was the raw 
numerical statistics, which rated 34 student services accord- 
ing to their perceived importance. These statistics also 
identified which services students would most want to 
preserve or eliminate if a choice had to be made (and indeed, 
as budgets continue to be slashed everywhere, choices will 
have to be made). 

Overall, the services which students rated as most impor- 
tant (which was generally consistent with those they would 
preserve at all costs) were the Health Center, OPER, Dial- 
A-Ride, Career Planning, and Off-campus Housing. Also 
considered especially important were Rape Prevention (which 
has recieved only state funds in the past), the Counseling 
Center, Media Services, Handicapped Services and the 
Course Review. 

The services students assigned the lowest priorities to were 
the Connections, the Grainary Childcare Facility, the Stud- 
ent Lobby, the Student Services Discretionary Fund and the 
Youth Development Program. The only one of these pro- 
grams which also was on the list of five services they would 
eliminate if necessary was the YDP. Other programs on this 
list were the Recreational Crafts Program, the Pre-Med 
Advising Service, the Farm and Garden Project, and the 
Bicycle Shuttle Service. 

The findings illustrated a few general trends within the 
student body, and also raised a question or two about the 
survey itself. For the most part, men and women attached the 
same relative importance to each service, but women consis- 


really like 


tantly rated all serves higher than did men. The only 
significant exception to this were in the responses to Career 
Planning and Placement and to EOP, which women gave 
higher ratings in comparison to other services than did men. 
Women and men both rated OPER and Media Services 
(including City on a Hill, KZSC, Twanas and Leviathan) 
equally. 

There was a more significant difference in the priorities 
assigned to services by students residing in different living 
situations. Childcare, which was rated highly by students 
living in on-campus, apartments, was given a fairly low rating 
by those living in the dorms. Off-campus students fell 
somewhere in between on this issue, but, not surprisingly, 
gave the Grainary Childcare Facility (which serves off- 
campus students, faculty and staff and charges a monthly fee 
in addition to what it receives from Reg. Fees) a higher rating 
than they did the Student Apartments Childcare Cente: 
(which gets it’s non-Reg. Fee money from a governmental 
grant). 


The important thing is to make sure 
people have what they need. For many 
of the people who use the childcare 
facilities, these services are necessary 
if they are to continue to attend school 
at all,” said one Reg Fee committee 
member. 


Off-campus students assigned a lower priority to the 
campus-related Student Services Support Funds, which each 
college is given for activities. As might be expected, the 
students living in the dorms deemed such things as the Off- 
Campus Housing Office, Women’s Re-entry Program, and 
the Bicycle Shuttle Service as less important. Dorm residents 
also gave lower ratings to EOP, Media Services, the Farm 
and Garden Project and the Committee on Arts and Lectures 
than did the other two groups. 

So what does this all mean? What significance does the 
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Shannon or Amsterdam. No restrictions. 


Starting May 19, we'll get you to Europe from 
LA just like the other airlines. But at a price that 
isn't considered grand theft. 

With absolutely no restrictions. No advance 
purchase. No minimum stay. No penalties. 

Starting June 2, we'll offer 747 service, 
and we'll have the only non-stop scheduled 
service from LA to Shannon. You can stop- 


either city. 


Airlines 


over in Shannon on your way to or from 
Amsterdam for free. And return from 


Ask about our 10% discount to holders of the 
International Student I.D. Card. 

For reservations, call 800-772-2694 (in Bay 
Area, 415-577-6300) or your travel agent. And 
help put an end to skyway robbery. 


Transamerica 


1308 PACIFIC AVE. 


survey have and how much weight does it carry? 


“It’s important, of course,” said Pat Kelly, one of the 
student representatives on the committee, “but as we can see 


[by the varying responses of the different interest groups], it 
has to be taken with a grain of salt ” 

Henry Hilgard, a biology professor and the faculty repre- 
sentative on the committee, echoed that sentiment. He also 
added, ‘‘The important thing is to make sure people have 
what they need...the fact is, for many of the students who use 
the childcare facilities, these services are necessary if they 
are to continue to attend school at all...so even if they’re not 
important to the majority of the students, we have an 
obligation to help provide them.” 

Committee member Glen Mellinger, who is also a student, 
said, “The survey is important to us because we have no 
formal student government here. While we are chosen from 
our colleges, I don’t think we are always representative of 
them...sometimes I feel we’re at a loss to know what people 
are thinking, and the survey fills in the gap which might 
otherwise be filled by a real student government.” 

When asked about how much influence the survey will 
have upon the committee’s decisions, he added that the 
results used along with the committee members’ own impres- 


sions and the information provided to them by the groups and 
programs in question, and the sum total will go into the 


decisions. They [the surveys] just can’t be the determining 
factor...for one thing, while they are useful, they are not truly 
statistical.” 

What the surveys lack, according to Mellinger, is a truly 
random demographic representation of the-student body. 
There is no provision for variables other than sex or living 
situation, which may affect student opinion just as much (i.e., 
ethnic orientation), ‘Even if it were [statistically], when it 
comes to vital services, we have to make our own judgements, 
based on all we’ve observed,” said Mellinger. 

The committee won’t make their decision until the spring, 
but they are forming their opinions now (look for Rape 
Prevention to be “‘strongly supported,” for one). They listen 
to subcommittee reports on the worth of the various services 
every week, and also hear representatives from the programs 
themselves when they need more information (or persuasion, 
as the case may be). The final decision will be the chancel- 

lor’s so even the Reg. Fee Committee’s decisions are not 
“law.” Still, it’s good to know that, at least to some extent, 
student opinion is a part of the process. 


Palace 
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LEME SOD ER ELIE ERE BLES 


by Fred Civian 


“There is a secret nation within our democratic nation 
preparing us for wars to defend violent dictatorships like that 
in El Salvador,” peace activist Daniel Ellsberg warned over 
200 people at Cabrillo College at Saturday’s American Civil 
Liberties Union conference on political repression. He 
argued that the selective withholding of vital information 
from citizens allows the government to develop “foreign 
policy which is different from what the country as a whole 
wants.” 

Although “telling the truth to the country is not a crime 
yet,” said Ellsberg, drawing upon his experiences as a “good 
secret keeper” for the Defense Department, he added that 
millions of people with security clearances “have been 
indoctrinated” to withhold information from the American 
people. Ellsberg’s own convictions prompted him to release 
to the New York Times and the Washington Post the 
Pentagon Papers, a classified history of American involve- 
ment in Vietnam. That action led the government to its 
“only prosecution of an American citizen for giving away 
state secrets.” Ellsberg noted that the ‘‘essentially anarchist”’ 
First Amendment freedoms of speech and press are the only 
constraints citizens have “‘on the President when he wants to 
do something the public wouldn’t support.” 

The Reagan administration is likely to manage information 
“to disguise imperialism as something else” because they will 
find “intervention hard to explain in terms that American 
people would support.” Government officials believe that 
“the truth will lead the people astray,” concluded Ellsberg. 

The conference, entitled, “‘A Civil Liberties Conference: 
Political Repression, What Can We Do?” was organized by 
the local chapter of the ACLU and included workshops on 
various topics prior to Ellsberg’s speech. 

In his opening remarks, Bruce Cooperstein, president of 


City on a Hill Press—5 March 1981 


"| Ellsberg bares secrets 


the Santa Cruz chapter of ACLU, described twin strands of 
American politics: political liberty expressed through the Bill 
of Rights and “‘political repression based on the protection of 
private property.”” Though the victims change throughout 
history, he said that “‘whenever the state faces a crisis, the 
main body of the Constitution is used”’ to suppress people’s 
rights. We’re in for this ride again” as the new right becomes 
more powerful, argued Cooperstein. 

Addressing the entire group, Dorothy Ehrlich, executive 
Director of the Northern California Chapter of the ACLU for 
the past two years, cautioned against despair during the 
“current repression,” maintaining that “we take our adver- 
saries’ message (of success) too seriously” and that the new 
right’s “PR campaign is far more effective than their 
actions.” 

Ehrlich then described the ACLU’s recent victories in 


northern California. In one case, the city of Pleasant Hill 
attempted to pre-empt state law by passing a local ordinance 
requiring a doctor to give out anti-abortion information such 
as “shock pictures of fetuses” and to make women wait 24 
hours before the procedure could be performed. The local 
action to limit the availability of abortions was enacted 
against the advice ci the City Attorney, who argued that it 
would be too expensive to defend the “‘unconstitutional law.” 
He noted that it can be “a costly business to bend to pressure 
groups” like the Moral Majority. 

The most heavily-attended workshop was led by Frank 
Rowe, who was fired from his teaching position at San 
Francisco State for failing to sign a loyalty oath in 1950. He 
recounted his 28-year struggle against the effects of 


_ McCarthyism. 


Richard Criley, head of the Monterey ACLU, followed 
with a discussion of current legislative threats to civil 
liberties. These include Federal Criminal Code Reforms 
that would institute the death penalty for more crimes and 
restrict the actions of dissidents. FBI and CIA charter 
reviews would give these groups legal authority to use 
“illegal’’ actions to gain information about people. The most 
serious new threat is the proposed reincarnation of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, formed, Criley said, to 
combat dissidents under the guise of combating terrorism. 
(See article on page 17.) 

In the workshop most interesting to local activists, Ray 
Greuenich, a local lawyer, described the growing number of 
defamation of character lawsuits initiated against local 
environmentalists and progressive political activists. Over a 
dozen suits of up to $3,000,000 a piece have been filed by 
“persons of wealth” against “citizens without wealth’ and 
have had the effect of stifling the free expression of ideas, 
according to Gruenich. 

Discussion in the workshop itself seemed to be chilled by 
the presence of Jim Bonar, member of the pro-growth 
Advocates for a Balanced Community, who successfully 
sued Jim Heth of The People’s Press for $28,000 in a 
defamation case. The People’s Press is no longer published. 

The conference concluded with a series of resolutions 
committing the participants to renew their struggles against all 
forms of “‘resurgent McCarthyism.” 


UCSC students are now eligible 
for membership in the es 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 4 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNION. Applications for 
membership and share draft accounts are 


available in the Carriage House. 


MEMO. 
beet 


ECOLOGY ACTION 
RECYCLING CENTER 


“Serving the community of Santa Cruz” 


“Did You Know?” 


@ THAT when 
aluminum is made 
from cans instead of 
raw materials it takes 
only one-twentieth 
the energy! 


@ THAT a three and 
one-half foot stack of 
newspapers can save 

one tree! 


SWE all have 
to recycle! 


We pay 35¢ per pound for crushed aluminum cans. We also accept 
newspaper, cardboard, office paper, glass, motor oil, & other recyclables. 


Call 476-8088 for more information 
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CASH FOR YOUR BOOKS 
RECYCLE YOUR TEXTBOOKS 
MARCH 18, 19 & 20 

10 A.M. TO 4 P.M. 


LET MY CHILDREN IN: “An Ordinance Pro- In its report, HUD charged Ivan Netter, 
hibiting Discrimination in Housing on the Managing agent of La Pasada, with failure to 
Basis of Pregnancy or Tenancy of a Minor comply with federal contracts between HUD 


Child.” That’s the solution proposed by the 
Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee 
(SCHAC), for families who can’t find places 
to rent because the have children. 

SCHAC asserts that discrimination a- 
gainst renters with children is epidemic in 


and La Pasada, failure to recruit low income 
seniors into subsidized housing, failure to 
inform tenants of additions to their leases, 
failure to follow federal regulations concern- 
ing management of the property, failure to 
keep adequate financial records and failure 


Here’s How It Works: 


The Bookstore can buy back from you, during the days and times 
above, certain textbooks according to these values: 
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TOP VALUE - If your current edition books are in good 
condition and have been ordered by faculty for SPRING 
quarter, we pay 50% of the new list price, even if you 
purchased the book used. 


Santa Cruz, and that astrongordinanceisthe to properly train on-site staff. 
only effective way to deal with the problem. Netter denounced the report, telling the 
The group has drafted such an ordinance, Sentinel last Thursday that ““‘HUD’s pre- 


and plans to present it to the Santa Cruz City 
Council at a public hearing this Tuesday, 
March 10. The hearing will be held at City 
Hall shortly after 7:30 pm. 

Some landlords and realtors have expres- 
sed skepticism about the anti-discrimination 
effort. One landord on the city Housing 
Advisory Committee flatly denied that dis- 
crimination is a problem in Santa Cruz. And 
Brad McDonald, president of the local Board 
of Realtors, has insinuated that SCHAC is 
merely trying to stir up an issue for the 
November City Council elctions. Dave Cone 
of SCHAC responds: “That’s nonsense. 
This is a serious problem and it deserves to 
be dealt with seriously. Any parent who has 
looked for a place to rent in this town knows 
the ‘Adults only’ syndrome.”’ Cone added: 
“If those parents come down to City Hall 
Tuesday evening and show their concern, 
then we can get some protection for renters 
with children.” 


FIGHTING HIGH ENERGY COSTS: Pacific Gas 
and Electric has begun an aggressive pro- 
gram to curb an estimated $11 million in 
energy theft per year. 

400 suspected violators in Santa Cruz and 
the San Francisco Bay Area, including many 
middle and upper-class homeowners, have 
been charged with energy theft, which carries 
a maximum penalty of five years in jail and a 
£500 rine. 

PG&E has organized a special team to 
pursue tips from neighbors and meter read- 
ers. Computers have been put on the trail of 
suspected thieves and meter reading route 
schedules have been changed to catch the 
chiselers by surprise. 

Utility company officials collect evidence 
and then confront the customer, “Either they 
are silent because they know they’ve been 
caught redhanded or they become hostile and 
order us off their property,” said one em- 
ployee. In a number of cases, police have 
been called in to arrest the suspected culprits. 

Of the 400 cases the District Attorney has 
won 18 convictions, with two resulting in jail 
sentences of from 30 to 90 days. - 

Energy theft has only recently become a 
problem for PG&E. Chuck Jones, head of 
PG&E’s energy theft program explained that 
“there’s more incentive to steal now.” 


HUD FETTERS NETTER: The management of La 
Pasada, a local complex designed primarily 
for low income senior citizens and physically 
handicapped persons, was given an “unsatis- 
factory” rating by the US Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. This con- 
clusion was reached last week, after an 
investigation was requested last December 
by the Senior Citizens Legal Services on 
behalf of a coalition of groups serving senior 
citizens. 


mature release of the report was irrespon- 
sible, careless, and potentially malicious.”’ 

HUD will terminate its agreement with 
Netter, effective April 1, and had ordered 
that a new managing agent be obtained by 
that date. 

The dismissal of Jennifer Davis as man- 
ager of La Pasada last December angered 
local seniors groups, who claimed she was 


‘fired for trying to help the tenants. Netter 


accused Davis of “insubordination.” 


TAKE ME TO THE RIVER:Evidence of DDT 
pollution in 19 major waterways statewide, 
including the San Lorenzo and Pajaro River, 
has been linked to “clandestine farm use”’ of 
the illegal pesticide, according to report by 
the state Water Resources Control Board. 
While specific sources of the poison have not 
been determined, Carla Bard, chair of the 
board, said“Tt certainly suggests that there is 
arather widespread use of DDT that...seems 
to be showing up all overfthe place.” 

Although DDT wai.bahned in 1972 for its 
environmental effects, these findings indicate 
that use stems from “‘material left over from 
when it was banned or it is new stuff being 
shipped up here illegally from Mexico,” said 
John Youngerman, chief of the board’s moni- 
toring division. 

The study also indicated the presence of a 
wide range of toxic substances, such as 
chlordane and industrial degreasing agents, 
in all but the most isolated streams. 


P.M. PARTYING PROHIBITED: No parking on 
Beach and Third Streets from 9 pm to 6 am 
was the message Santa Cruz City Council 
gave February 24 to partying youths who 
park and play car stereos there late at night. 

Neighbors pressured the Council’s action 
when they complained that the late night 
noise made sleeping and studying impos- 
sible. Besides the loud parties and cruising 
cars, violence is also edging into the street 
scene, according to neighborhood spokes- 
man Lou Bartfield. 

Bartfield told the council an apartment 
manager was severly beaten in the Beach 
area after the manager had asked youths to 
keep the noise down and to stop harassing his 
tenants. 

Bartfield said the problem was caused by 
“Anglos.” Others suggested the problem 
stems from a Chicano neighborhood in the 
Beach Flats area. Low-rider representatives 
didn’t speak at the Council meeting. 

Police Chief Geno Pinni called the situa- 
tion “kind of an East San Jose thing.” 

The parking ban, which includes Beach 
Street from Riverside to Third and Third 
from Beach to Kaye, is an experiment. The 
City Council. and Beach Flats neighbors 
hope the ban eliminates nightly disturbances 
in the residential area. 


MARKET VALUE - Books of current edition not being used 
on our campus can be sold at going market price. The agent 
buying these books must ship them to warehouses and take a 
chance that they can be resold to another school. The Book- 
store has this agent here as a service to buy those books we 
are unable to buy. 

Remember to look for used copies when buying your books at the Bay 

Tree Bookstore. Buying used books can save you 25%. 


the 


telephone: 429-4544 


serving the UCSC 
campus community 


Come & Celebrate 
the 
Grand Opening 


702 Water Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


(between Ocean & Branciforte) 


429-1142 


with 
FREE 


Friday - March 6 
Saturday - March 7 
Sunday - March 8 


(OPEN 12 noon — 12 midnite) 


Bay Tree Bookstore 


monday-friday 9:00 am to 5:00 pn 


Sauna — Hot & Cold Tubs — Herbal Teas 
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BAGNASCO AND JOHNS 


WAREHOUSE LIQUORS 


511 FRONT STREET, SANTA CRUZ e@ 423-9042 


First Year 


BOURBONS 
Cabin Still .............. Now 9.89, Case 50.34 
1.75 liter, reg. 13.62 
Ancient Age ............. Now 6.19, Case 74.28 
liter, reg. 8.14 
Jim Beam ............... Now 4.99, Case 59.88 
750 mi., reg. 6.62 
Sunny Brook ............ Now 9.49, Case 56.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 12.65 
MeGsIOr 6 6. 65c0ia chek Now 10.49, Case 62.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 13.63 
Seagram’s 7 Crown ...... Now 5.29, Case 63.48 
750 ml, reg. 6.52 
Canadian Mist .......... Now 10.99, Case 65.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 14.00 
Canadian Club .......... Now 6.19 Case 74.28 
750 ml, reg. 9.50 
VODKA | 

1 Mr ee nee ae en ae Now 7.39, Case 44.34 
1.75 liter, reg. 9.97 
Gilbey’s ................. Now 4.29, Case 51.48 
liter, reg. 6.00 


Absoulut, Swedish Vodka Now 7.99, Case 95.88 
80 proof, 750 mli., reg. 9.94 


SCOTCH 


Deware’s White Label . Now 17.99, Case 107.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 22.66 


Old smug eae, Sar Now 5.99, Case 71.88 
liter, reg. 7. 
BRANDY 
MOTO? ie sees esl sans Now 12.29, Case 73.74 
1.75 liter, rég. 16.08 
Christian Bros. .......... Now 7.29, Case 87.48 
liter, reg. 9.23: 
CB ee Shred Coneasen Now 5.59, Case 67.08 
750 ml, reg. 7.06 

. RUM 
Bachardi Lt. & Drk. ..... Now 10.49, Case 62.94 


1.75 liter, reg. 13.97 


Lemon Hart Demerara ...Now 6.49, Case 77.88 
750 ml, reg. 8.86 


~Anniversary Special 


TEQUILA 
Cuervo Gold ........... Now 6.79, Case 81.48 
750 ml, reg. 8.69 . 
Montezuma Gold ........ Now 5.99, Case 71.88 
liter, reg. 7.20 
FOR ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
IRISH WHISKEY 
Jameson ............... Now 8.79, Case 105.48 
750 mi, reg. 11.41 
Old Bushmill’s .......... Now 8.49, Case 101.88 
750 mi, reg. 10.38 : 
Murphy’s ............... Now 6.59, Case 79.08 
750 ml, reg. 7.03 
Irish Mist ............. Now 12.79, Case 153.48 
750 mi, reg. 14.58 
O’Darby Dairy Cream .............. Now 7.99 
500 ml., reg. 9. 
WINE 
J. Lohr 1977 Cabernet ...Now 5.29, Case 63.48 
750 mi. —~, 
J. Lohr Chardonnay ..... Now 6.39, Case 76.68 
750 mi. 
Mouton-Cadet ........... Now 4.49, Case 53.88 


Red & White, 750 mi. 
Wiebel White Zinfandel ...Now 2.45, Case 29.40 


750 mi. 

Wente Grey Riesling ..... Now 3.09, Case 37.00 
750 mi. 

Dubonnet ............... Now 5.39, Case 64.68 
Red & Blonde, 750 mi. 

Fetzer Vineyards ......... Now 3.99, Case 23.94 


Premium Red & White, 1.5 liter 
Weibel Green Hungarian .Now 5.29, Case 31.74 


1.5 liter 

BNSOUAl ac ics bebe ee eet Now 4.49, Case 26.90 

Soave & Valpolicella, 1.5 liter 

Blue Nun ............... Now 7.19, Case 43.10 

1.5 liter 

C.K. Mondovi ........... Now 4.99, Case 19.96 

Chablis & Burgundy, 3 liter 

Le Domaine Chablis ..... Now 4.99, Case 19.96 

Wine Cask, 4 liter ; 
CHAMPAGNE 

Winemaster, 750 mi. ...... Now 2.99, Case 35.88 

Korbel Brut, 750 mi. ....... Now 6.99, Case 83.88 


Piper Heidseck, Extra Dry Now 10.88, Case 130.56 


COLD BEER SPECIALS 


_ GIN 
Schenley ............... Now 8.99, Case 53.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 10.94 
CHIDOY'S. bide env anes Now 5.99, Case 71.88 
liter, reg. 7.24 . 
Beefeaters’ .............. Now 7.99, Case 95.88 
750 ml, reg. 9.65 
Henry Weinhard, 12 oz. botties.......... 6 pac, 2.19 


San Miguel Dark, 12 oz. bottles ......... 6 pac, 3.15 


Moosehead, 12 oz. bottles 
OY; 4202 COB cet een ue pane 12 pac, 3.79 


PRICES EFFECTIVE THRU MARCH 22 


CALL US—WE’LL DELIVER 


| 


Farmworkers challenge UC Regents 


by Liza Weiman 


Nineteen farmworkers have taken the University of California 
to court. They charge, among other things, that agricultural 
research done at Davis and Berkeley has thrown thousands of 
workers out of their jobs while benefiting only the state’s 
largest growers. 

““How can the University teach justice and respect for the 
freedom and dignity of all people,” asks Cesear Chavez, 
leader of the United Farm Workers, ‘‘when it practices just 
the opposite with its money and people by refusing to live up 
to its own moral and social obligation?” 

The issue at hand is agricultural mechanization research; 
the issue at stake is the social accountability of the University 
system. 

The suit, filed by the California Rural Legal Assistance 
(CRLA), is based on three legal theories. ‘“‘The first,” 
explained CRLA attorney Bill Monning, “is that mechani- 
zation research makes public resources available to the 
agribusiness industry, which constitutes an illegal gift of 
public funds. 

“The second is that certain regents and other officials are 
personally benefiting from this research. This is a conflict of 
interest. 

“*The third is that the Federal statutes which set up the land 
grant colleges say specifically that Federal money is to be 
used to benefit rural communities. What we argue is that the 
University contravenes that intent—mechanization is de- 
stroying rural life.” 

President David Saxon has called the suit a trivial attack 
on the University. The case has been dubbed ‘“‘the most 
useless suit of 1979” by a southern California radio station. 
An editorial in the Los Angeles Times, owned by ex-regent 
Dorothy Chandler, stated, ““CRLA forgot to name progress 
as a co-defendant...the whole effect of the suit would be to 
hold back tomorrow.” 

Says Monning, “We have been called a bunch of fanatics 
out to halt mechanization. That simply is not true. If the 
University wasn’t doing this research, private industry would 
be. What we are trying to do is to stop the misuse of public 
funds. We are not opposed to mechanization. We would just 
like to see the University take some responsibility for its 
effects.” 

CRLA insists that the worker, the taxpayer, and the 
consumer have not received much of the benefit from the new 
machines and processes developed at UC. 

Research done at UCSC by Bill Friedland and Amy 
Barton has shown that the lettuce picker developed at Davis 
will throw more than 81 percent of the lettuce workers out of 
their jobs. 32,000 workers, it is estimated will lose their 
livelihoods as a result of the mechanical tomato harvester, 
also developed at Davis. 

“These workers are learning,” writes Cesear Chavez, 
“that mechanization grabs your dignity as well as your job.” 

Left with nothing to do in the fields and little access to 
training, many of the workers must rely on state support. The 
displacement of 120,000 workers will raise the California 
unemployment rate by 1.2 percent. Taxpayers will face a 
double burden: not only are their tax dollars being spent to 
finance mechanization research, but they are also forced to 
pay for the consequences of that research as reflected in a 
higher state welfare and support budget. 

Consumers increasingly find produce bred for the mechan- 
ical harvesters in their market baskets. The tomato bred for 
machine-picking looks square, has a thick skin, and tastes 
“like rubber” according to one California legislator. Adding 
insult to injury, the “hard tomato” even costs more than fruit 
harvested by hand. In the last 16 years, the price of processed 
tomatoes has increased 34 percent more than all other 
produce. 

The official statement of the National Association for 
Land Grant Colleges is that “the accusation that land grant 
colleges and universities have been taken over by the great 
food conglomerates tends to overlook the dazzling array of 
abundant foods this cooperation has made available.” 

The University asserts that the effects of mechanization 


have been positive. They argue that it has made California 
the most productive state in the nation, and that those 
workers still working are making much better wages than they 
were before. 

The suit conceded that some Californians are benefiting 
from mechanization. Regent Edward Carter has $78,000 
invested in Del-Monte Corporation, the world’s largest food 
processor and packer. Chester McCorkle used to be a UC 
Vice-President, now he sits on Del-Monte’s Board of Directors. 
Regent Robert Reynolds is in partnership with JG Boswell 
Company, the state’s largest grower. And UC Vice-President 
of Agriculture, J.B. Kendrick, sat on the Board of Tejon 
Agriculture Corporation, a subsidiary of a major California 
land holder of more than 155,000 acres. 

Some farmers, too, are enjoying the fruits of UC research. 
Those with labor problems certainly are. As the developer of 
the lettuce picker observed, “The machine won’t strike. It 
will work when the growers want it to.” 

Tomato-tech may indeed be the greatest invention since 
the wooden plow, but only those farmers with large land 
holdings and the $150,000 needed to puchase a harvester are 
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likely to think so. Since the introduction of tomato harvesters, 
85 percent of the state’s smaller farmers have “‘chosen’”’ to 
plant something besides tomatoes, and the average field used 
to grow tomatoes has increased in size by more the 1,000 
percent. 

In the face of such attacks on its research policies, the 
University presents itself as an impartial agent of change. 
Researchers engage in “‘basic research”’ and any interested 
party can use the findings. 

The Wail Street Journal, however, once characterized the 
university’s research system as ‘‘a tax-paid clinic for a major 
industry.” 

Private companies actually donate only a small fraction of 
the total costs of the research done. In most cases their grants 
are only about $1,000. Business exerts influence by giving 


money to particular researchers for specific studies. Once a_ 
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research proposal has been accepted, the University supplies 
the rest of the funds. 

“You have to gear your research to the funding sources,” 
an assistant professor at Davis stated. ““The University gave 
me an office with no tools. I had to go where the money 
was...chemical companies.” 

If a researcher happens to develop a process or a machine 
which is patentable, the university sells that patent to the 
highest bidder. The researcher receives half the sum of the 
sale, and the University keeps the other half. 

“If a researcher has the opportunity to earn half a million 
dollars on top of his or her salary,” explained Monning, “ it’s 
an incentive for people to focus their research in commercial 
directions. Right now nobody is in the market for research on 
integrated pest management or the effects of pesticides on 
workers, so that kind of work tends to get overlooked.” 

According to Robert Van Den Bosch, an entomologist at 
Berkeley, “Not many people are corrupt. It’s simply the way 
it’s always been done. The small farmer [is] the biggest 
casualty of the University’s research policies, along with the 


‘honey bee, the pelican, and the Chicano.” 


The suit asks for two specific changes in the way the 
University allocates and uses funds for mechanization research. 
The first is that before a proposal for research is done in anew 
area, a social impact statement be prepared which compares 
the social costs to workers, the community, and the state, to 
the benefits the research is likely to offer growers or 
processors. The second request is that the University set up a 
fund with the money it receives from its patent sales. This 
fund would be used to help re-train and re-locate workers 
displaced by machines. 

In response to the first request, the regents have stated that 
the term “‘social impact” is too broad to measure and 
speculated as to whether such a request would require a 
physicist doing sub-atomic research to file a report “weighing 
the benefits of such research against the possible evils 
resulting from its future application to new weapons of 
destruction.”’ . 

In response to the second request, they have decided that, 
“It is cheaper and more beneficial to..spend whiat is necessary to 
re-train and re-locate displaced workers than it is to slow 
down or to prevent the introduction of new and improved 
technologies.” 

The Regents, however, do not seem to feel that this fund is 
their responsibility. ““The problem of the displaced farm- 
worker is the responsibility of some part of society’s institu- 
ttGnal arrangements, but not the University’s,” asserted 
Kendrick. ‘The University can re-train unemployed areo- 
space engineers, but other people have to take care of the 
sweepers.” 

“Ultimately,” explained Monning, ‘‘the questions become 
issues of proof. Either we are right or they are. That’s what 
you go to court to find out.” 

University lawyers have attacked the suit on the grounds 
that, regardless of the factual truth of the charges, there are no 
legal justifications for it. 

On January 9, 1980, ajudge ruled that 10 of the 12 items in 
the suit consituted legal grounds for a trial. It was a victory for 
CRLA and the farmworkers. 

“We almost expected to be thrown out of court,” said 
Monning, ““We were preparing to fight this one in the appeal 
courts.” 

. Like all other officials in California, the regents are 
required to file a disclosure of their financial holdings. None 
of them have done so. Regent Coblentz, linked to various 
foreign corporations with large California land holdings, has 
resigned rather than divulge such information. The rest of the 
regents have remained silent, waiting for the court’s ruling. 

“We believe that the conflicts of interest we identified may 
be only the tip of the iceberg,” said Al Meyerhoff, another 
CRLA attorney, ‘“‘What do the regents have to hide?” 


UNICORN 
MUSIC 


Buyers and Sellers of Student, Professional and 
Collectible Musical Instruments 


POCO PIZZA 


The Best Pizza & Chicken in Santa Cruz! 


©000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000030000000 00000 00s DODESD00000000000000 


Beer & Wine 

2238 Mission Street 
427-1785 

Open 11—12 daily 


And now— the only live 
country western music 

on the west side 

John Lilly 

Friday, Saturday, Sunday nights 
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Keep those cards and letters coming. 
Deadline for publication is Tuesday at noon. 
250 word maximum, all correspondence 
must be typewritten. 


NOT WORTH THE MONEY 


To the Editor: 

We’re tired of sexist advertising. We’re 
tired of ads using buxom blond women, 
called “‘girls”, carrying bulging bags of milk 
to sell a wholesome product. We’re tired of 
limp and inappropriate stereotypes. We’re 
mad as hell, and we’re not going to take it 
anymore! 

' We're referring specifically to the REAL 
nilk advertisement on p.4 of your Feb. 26th 
ssue: College Joe invites a “‘goddess”’ to his 
potluck; she arrives with a carton of milk and 
“godzilla,” her football bruiser boyfriend— 
she is already “owned.” The ad then suggests 
that the romantically wounded, abandoned 
Joe drink milk (with all its maternal over- 
tones) to “‘soothe”’ (sic) his wimpering, in- 
jured ego. Hey. It’s not funny. It stinks. The 
country may be flipping to the right, but City 
on a Hill supposedly caters to a different 
audience, one that is offended by such idiocy. 
Meredith Kieschnick 

Nora Smith 

Lisa A. Bowk 

John. Caravantes 

Sara Mesnick 

Nelia White 

Susan Keller 

. Julie Roller 

Michele Winkle 

Susan Frey 

Eric Engles 

_ Sigrid Reinsch 

Virginia Bennett 


Editor's note: The advertising policy of City 

on a Hill is to refuse to accept advertising of 
a sexist or racist nature. Obviously, last 
week we made an error in judgement, and a 

very sexist ad ran in the paper. In the future, 

we will be more careful to stick to our policy, 

and our apologies to those that were offend- 
ed by the ad. 


CHEAP SUFFERING 


Dear Staff: 

If I thought that Kerry Anna Cobra’s 
essay, ““Why women are fighting porno- 
graphy,” was just a very poorly done piece, I 
wouldn’t have bothered to write. But there 
are some very dangerous and de-humaniz- 
ing comments in her essay. 

Ms. Cobra’s penchant for making sweep- 
ing statements of man’s inhumanity to wo- 
men reminds me of my Catholic school days 
when our nun’s discussion of Communism 
consisted of horror stories of Chinese com- 
munists torturing little Catholic boys and 
girls. I didn’t think that kind of argument was 
particularly complete or strong then, and I 
can see Ms. Cobra has not improved on it 
much. 

However, Ms. Cobra is wrong when she 
implies that the only victims of the Inquisi- 
tion were women. She is also dangerously 
wrong in her assertion that Black men and 
Jewish men somehow had it easier because 
they were males and part of the dominating 
class. Dear Ms. Cobra—Black men were 
tortured and hung because of their sex and 
their sexuality: Jewish men had no advan- 
tage when the Nazis came around. You 
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cheapen their suffering and death by vour 
juvenile look at a complex problem. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. Patrick 


BIG AND BOLD 


Students and Faculty of UCSC, 

I would like to publicly thank Consuelo 
Flores for her opinion ‘“‘Racial tracking at 
UCSC” published February 26th. While I 
was a student at Cal State Long Beach, where 
the Chicano influence was much stronger, I 
was able to personally experience inter- 
action with Chicano as well as other minor- 


ity students. I admit that at first I was: 


apprehensive about studying with minority 
students, especially with Mexican Ameri- 
cans. It was not so much due to media mis- 
representation, as Ms. Flores indicated, but 
mainly it was due to a few unfortunate 
experiences with “low riders.” There are 
unfortunate realities to every group of people,’ 
minority or not. It was those unfortunate 
experiences that fed my ignorance as to what 
people are really like. By interacting with 
Chicanos in a learning environment I was 
able to see that they can be as enjoyable to be 
with as any other group of people. 
I am strongly considering attending UCSC. 
I enjoy the beauty of the campus as well as 
the variety of people there. I am sure that 
when the equal opportunity program direc- 
tor, Glen Venezuela, changes his recruiting 
methods, by not indicating particular col- 
leges for particular minorities, there will be 
more voluntary integration of students through- 
out the colleges. In the mean time, Consuelo, 
thanks for letting us all know about the racial 
Situation concerning Chicanos at UC. That 
was a big as well as a bold step, to breaking 
the racial barriers that stand in front of all 
minorities. 
Milan Vladimir Balejka 


MISNOMER 


Dear CHP: 

I was shocked to see Richard von Busack’s 
shoddily-researched article, ““Childcare Vic- 
tory” in your Feb. 19 issue. 

The title of the article would lead readers 
to believe that the City Council’s decision 
was a “victory” for progressive, pro-child- 
care advocates. Not true. 

Christian Life Center and its pastor are 
part of the county's fundamentalist Christian 
rightwing. Nationwide, similar ‘““Christian™ 


_ forces have been leading a campaign of 


hatred against feminists, lesbians and gay 
men, and people of color. This reactionary 
bigotry is hardly “progressive,” “‘pro-child- 
care,” or even “pro-life.” 

In fact, the Christian Right and its poli- 
ticians have launched assaults on education, 
school lunches, childcare funding, and other 
kinds of quality-of-life programs which aid 
parents and childcare. At the same time they 
have targeted the reproductive rights of wo- 
men, family planning services, and sex edu- 
cation. 

May I also remind you that Christian 
Life’s pastor is of the same denomination 
(Assembly of God) as Monterey Minister 
Richard Zone, whose “In God We Trust, 
Inc.’ has launched a $3 million media effort 
to exploit anti-gay and anti-woman prejudice 
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in San Francisco? Other members of Zone’s 
group have called for the execution of homo- 
sexuals. ; 

Perhaps the City on a Hill would do well 
to look at the context in which Christian Life 
Center is expanding its operation. Why does 
Such a large school and childcare center 
exist? What kind of hatred and bigotry will 
these institutions be encouraging in their 
children? What will the expansion of such a 
rabidly reactionary “Christian” Center mean 
in the future for Santa Cruz? 

(In other communities, Los Gatos and 
Healdsburg, in Sonoma County for example, 
large “‘Christian” Centers have become head- 
quarters for political reaction.) 

Hoping that you will dig a little deeper in 
future reporting. 

A Friend. 


I haven’t signed this because I value my car 
and house windows, as well as my life. 


SUCCESSFUL CHILDCARE 


Dear Staff and Readers: 

I would like to provide clarification re- 
garding the article, ‘““Children: A University 
Responsibility?,” by Barbara Banfield, in the 
November 13, 1980 issue. The University 
Child Care Center actually had its beginning 


in the summer of 1970. Early that summer, . 


Margaret Payne contacted me at my office at 
the University about being employed by the 
campus in our Childcare Center. At that time 
there was no center on campus. I was 
especially interested as child care facilities 
would provide necessary service for employ- 
ees with young children, in addition to stud- 
ents with children. Shortly thereafter we 
formed an adhoc childcare child care com- 
mittee. Besides myself and Margaret Payne, 
the group included Anna Jean Cummings, 
my co-worker, two students, John and Dar- 
lene, and others including Lois Goldfrank 
and Andy Cowan. (If I have forgotten others, 
please let me know.) We wrote to Chancellor 


McHenry to support the center, but he did 


not find the proposal in a form he could 
respond to. 

Shortly thereafter, we located a sponsor, 
University Services Agency (USA). James 
B. Hall, the Provost of College V, helped us 
by letting us temporarily use a room in the 
College V Dining Hall Building. We were 
there for most of the summer, 1970, with 
Margaret Payne as the first director. Next 
the center moved to rooms under the Cowell 
Dining Hall. This was in late summer of 
1970. Since that time I have not been in- 
volved with the Center although I know there 
is more to the story before the center as- 
sumed its current location and official cam- 
pus recognized status. 

I hope this letter helps to clarify the 
beginning of the first child care center on this 
campus. I feel that without the support and 
efforts of members of the campus com- 
munity, the child care center would not have 
gotten started as early as it did on the 
campus. 

My best wishes to the center and to its 
continued success. 

Sincerely. 
Dale Porter 
Staff Personnel Office 


GOT SOME GALL 


Ofen letter to Themeless Film Series pro- 
ducers and The Oakes College Student Senate. 

Man, you guys have got some gall—both 
regarding your letter to CHP, February 26 
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issue, and in showing a racist, sexist film like 
Mandingo. What you folks seem most con- 
cerned about in chastising the CHP film 
reviewer, Regis Goatlips, is that his honest 
appraisal of the movie may keep your organi- 
zation from making money. Is this not the 
sort of stuff that capitalist exploitation is 
made of? 

The job of reviewer for Movies on a Hill is 
not to promote campus movies as you mis- 
takenly assume. That is the responsibility of 
the organizations showing the films and 
profitting from the sale of tickets. The re- 
viewer's job is just that, to evaluate the 
quality of the film. Mr. Goatlips was indeed 
doing his job. 

As to his remark that the promoters ought 
to be “tarred and feathered,” well his choice 
of words is more than appropriate, consider- 
ing what kind of anti-Black stereotypes the 
film supports, If you are too slow to catch the 
intended irony, then it is no wonder that you 
had the judgement to show a “film” like 
Mandingo in the first place. 

Truly yours, 
Te Golez 


ENROLLMENT PROBLEMS 


Dear Faculty, Students, and Staff: 

A recent letter by Chancellor Robert L. 
Sinsheimer (CHP, February 19) suggests 
that there is an enrollment crisis on this 
campus. The following data may help to 
clarify our thinking about this issue. 

According to the Chancellor’s own sta- 
tistics, Fall 1980 enrollment at UC Santa 
Cruz exceeds the “reasonable [enrollment] 
goal for UCSC in future years.”” He proposes: 

INCOMING CLASS, FALL 1980 

Freshmen (776) + Redirected Fresh- 

men (278) = All Freshmen* (1054) + 

Advanced Standing Students (860) = 

All Regular Admissions Students* 

(1914) + Special Admissions Stu- 

dents** (150) = Total Incoming Class 

(2064). 

FUTURE ENROLLMENT GOALS 

FOR INCOMING CLASSES: 

Freshmen + Redirected Freshmen 

(not differentiated) = All Freshmen* 

(1128) + Advanced Standing Students 

(750) = All Regular Admissions Stu- 

dents* (1878) « Special Admissions 

Students** (72) = Total Incoming 

Class (1950) 

As the Chancellor notes, there has been a 
“very desirable increase in the rate of fresh- 
man applications for fall 1981...currently 40 
percent” above fall 1980 levels. We have also 
learned from Dean of Admissions Richard 
Moll that there has been a concomitant 3-4 
percent decline in advanced standing appli- 
cations (primarily from community college 
transfer students) this year. Taking these two 
factors into account, we may then project 
enrollment totals for the fall 1981 incoming 
class. We have used the following five assump- 
tions in deriving this projection: 

1) Direct freshman applications for fall 
1980 will exceed fall 1980 levels by a modest 
30 percent (a figure that is substantially 
below the Chancellor's own estimate). 

2) Advanced standing applications for fall 
1981 will fall by a full 5 percent from the 
srior year’s rate. 

3) Increases or decreases in the number of 
applications received will yield roughly pro- 
portional changes in the number of students 
who eventually enroll at UCSC —a reasonable 
and entirely supportable assumption. 

4) The redirect program will remain at 


continued on page 27 
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Music 


IT’S TULSA TIME: Reclusive rocker J.J. Cale 
will be making a very rare appearance this 
Saturday at the Catalyst. An anomaly in a 
field of extroverts, the Oklahoma born song- 
writer has refused for years to allow his 
picture on his album covers and has consis- 
tently evaded interviews. Cale is the originator 
of the “Tulsa sound,” a style which has 
influenced Eric Clapton, Dire Straits, and 
Sniff and the Tears. His songs “After Midnight” 
and *‘Cocaine’’ were big hits for Clapton 
during the ’70s. 


BLASTED: The Los Angeles Reader (our 
colleagues to the south) called the Blasters 
the best local band of 1980. So did the Los 
Angeles Weekly. So did the Music Connection, 
a musicians’ trade publication. Robert Hilburn, 
music critic for the Times, wrote that the 
Blasters play “some of the tastiest rockabilly 
licks since the Creedence Clearwater Revival.” 
Variety called them “‘richly evocative” (???). 
New West called them “the genuine article.” 
The Blasters have press releases a mile deep, 
great word-of-mouth four hundred miles long, 
and a rockabilly repertoire like nobody's 
business. Also playing are Santa Cruz celebs 
The Humans. At the Catalyst, Friday night. 
Tickets are still on sale. 


YOU SAY IT’S YOUR BIRTHDAY?:It’s Bob 
Brozman’s birthday and Club Zayante is 
throwing a party, aided by the Comedy 
Caterees and the Big Time Trio. Brozman 
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will undoubtedly weave his skillful acoustic 
guitar licks with his humorous storytelling 
and get the audience roaring. His ragtime 
blues is worth the $3 price of admission. The 
fun starts at 9 pm at the Club Zayante, 9211 
E. Zayante Rd. 


BLYTHE MUSIC:Arthur Blythe, long hailed 
the ‘unknown giant” of the alto sax, will 
perform a fiery blend of innovative jazz with 
his quartet this Monday at the Kuumbwa 
Jazz Center. Carrying on the Coltrane legacy, 
Blythe has proven to be one of the finest 
saxophonists emerging in the 1980s. For 
those of you out to expand your musical 
horizons, be-bop on down to the Kuumbwa, 
Monday, March 9 at 8 pm to hear some of the 
best jazz this side of the heavenly gates. 


HOOKED: John Lee Hooker, considered by 
many critics to be the world’s foremost 
bluesman, will be giving a rare workshop on 
his own blues guitar techniques. It may be a 
hyperbole to say that there might not be any 
rock if it weren’t for Hooker, but rock as we 
know it would be radically different. His 
style, music, and phrasing have been major 
influences for such groups as the Stones, the 
Animals, George Thorogood, Canned Heat, 
and the Doors (remember “Crawling King 
Snake?” That's one of Hooker's compositions. ) 
Hooker almost never appears at blues clinics, 
and that alone should make the evening 
worthwhile; he will also be giving a concert at 
Kresge Town Hall. The workshop, limited to 
fifty people, will happen at the College V 
study center—please buy your ticket in advance 
at the V activity office. The concert, featuring 


25-75% OFF 


Wooly bargains. The BX 
closesoutanotherwinterof 
scarvesandhatsandsweat- 
ers andchestnuts roasting. 
Flock ondown. Tothe Basic 
Exchange. The store for 
creative chestnuts. 


Hooker, the Coast-to-Coast blues band, and 
special guest Tom Scribner, will play at 
Kresge, 8 and 10:30. For further information, 
please call 429-2857. 


Happenings 


HEARTWARMING: Smokescreen: A 

Reader's Theater Presentation combines 
works by Ben Caldwell, Toni Morrison, Kate 
Chopin, and Nazi-hunter Simon Wisenthal: 
music by Stevie Wonder, David Bowie and 
the Last Poets, and theater pieces by the Bear 
Republic Theater will be playing two weekends 
at the Barn Theater, starting March 5-8; at 
the Louden Nelson Center, March 13-15. 
The press release says that the production is 
‘a loose and expressionistic statement that 
avoids dry sloganeering.”’ Let’s give them the 
benefit of the doubt. Admission is $3.50 or 
$2.50. Curtain time is 8:00. 


DANCEWORKS: This year’s Winter Dance 
Concert at UCSC features the choreography 
of Ruth Solomon, Martin Kravitz, and Donald 
Byrd. In five highly personal dances, the 
choreographers offer their unique views of 
the world. Kravitz’s piece for 15 dancers is 
based on his life in Israel and portrays a 
community tied together by a common faith. 
The restrictions placed by civilization on our 
primitive nature will be explored in Kravitz’s 
solo, “Elegy to a Wild Beast.’’ The music of 
Haydn, inspired the light and flowing **Free- 
wheeling,” a composition by Solomon in 
“Cognito Ergo Sum,” Solomon uses ten 
dancers to travel through the landscape of the 
human brain. Donald Byrd's offering is an 
unusual satire piece on the American minstrel. 
For an interview with Byrd, see page 22. 


Erik’s DeliCafe 


Deli Belly Button 


Films 


CAN YOU HEAR ME?: Three of the most 
famous silent films ever made will be screening 
on campus in two separate events. 

The first is F.W. Murnau’s Nosferatu 
(1922), the first vampire movie. Nosferatu is 
a variation of Bram Stoker’s Dracula, and 
Max Schreck’s long-fingernailed Nosferatu 
puts Lugosi to shame. Nosferatu will be 
playing at Stevenson, Thursday. 8 and 10:15. 

Wednesday, March 11, at Thimann 3, 
Carl Dreyer’s The Passion of Joan of Arc 
will screen. Gloria Branson remark in 
Sunset Boulevard, ‘*We didn’t need dialogue 
back then...we had faces”’ sums up this film: a 
collage of faces against astark white background. 
Maria Falconetti, a stage actress from the 
Comedie Francaise, gives an unforgettable 
performance as Joan. Also playing is Sunrise, 
Murnau’s melodrama about a young wife 
threatened by her temporarily insane husband. 
Showtime is 7 pm. 


DREADFUL: The many people who came to 
the Sesnon Gallery last week to see Dread 
Beat an’ Blood can be assured that the film 
has finally arrived and it will be shown 
Tuesday, March 10, double-billed with the 
film Rockers, at Classroom Unit 2. Dread 
Beat an’ Blood features the poet Linton 
Kwesi Johnson in a portrait of the Black 
working class in London. The film illuminates 
the interrelations of art, politics and revolution. 

Rockers is an interesting Jamaican film 
which features a gloriously large number of 
the island’s rockers—reggae artists. There is 
stunning footage of Winston ‘“*Burning Spear” 


Rodney, and a reasonably coherent plot. 


There will be two complete screenings at 7 
and 10 pm, for free. 


MARCH VALUE 
COFFEE 25¢ 


Wear your ‘‘Deli Belly Button’’ into your favorite 
Erik’s and receive a cup of coffee for just 25¢. 


Get your ‘‘Deli Belly Button’’ FREE by entering 
Erik’s 2nd Annual NAME YOUR SANDWICH Contest 
thru March 25th. GRAND PRIZE is a Trip for 2 to 
Lake Tahoe... Plus 9 Finalists Prizes. 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
10AM-10PM 


APTOS © CAPITOLA 


(| SANTA CRUZ 
SCOTTS VALLEY 
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“*ROCKERS’ is another Jamaican movie with the sparkle of ‘THE 
HARDER THEY COME’... TUESDAY, MARCH 10 
Classroom Unit 2, UCSC/ FREE 


“The hippest and most joyous soundtrack to grace a film 
in years. The music becomes liberation incarnate.” 


— Seth Cagin, Soho News 


A film by 
THEODOROS BAFALOUKOS 
Starring LEROY ‘HORSEMOUTH’ WALLACE 


with / L.K. Johnson in 
DREAD BEAT AN’E 


City on a Hill Press—5 March 1981 
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; NOW SHOWING — THRU MARCH 11 
1 ‘‘A FULL SCALE COMEDY RIOT. 
MN ADIZZYING SERIES OF COMIC EXPLOSIONS SHOW- 


ING ZANY INVENTORS AND THEIR RUBE GOLDBERG 
SCHEMES . . . KEEPS AUDIENCES BERSERK WITH 
LAUGHTER.’’ 

* REX REED 
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DIRECTED By HOWARD SMITH 
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University of California, Santa Cruz 


KRESGE COLLEGE PRESENTS 
JOHN LEE 
HOOKER 


pais cay eee ies 


with Special Guest 

vl Tom Scribner 

: & The Lost Sound Band 
Saturday, March 7 

2 Shows — 8 pm & 10:30 pm 

Kresge Town Hall 

Advance Tickets: 

$2.50— Students/Seniors, $3.00 General 

$4.50 at the door 

UCSC Box Office/BASS Outlets 


Coming Soon: 
Mike Seeger & Elizabeth Cotten 
April 25th 
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Thursday 


Oimovies 

Nosferatu (1922) directed by F. W. 
Murnau/The, now classic, first 
version of Bram Stoker’s “Dracula” 
made in Germany during the silent 
era/8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall/$1.50; Stevenson stu- 
dents $1. 


Alien directed by Ridley Scott/8 
and 11 pm, College V Dining 
Hall/$1.50. 


The Battle of Chile, Part 3: The 
Power of the People directed by 
Patricio Guzman/This film deals 
with the grassroots organizations of 
the working class in resisting the 
economic sabotage of the 
bourgeoisie/8 pm, Merrill Dining 
Hall/Free/For those interested, 
discussion follows with 

Arief Budiman. 


Ciconcerts 


Dance Theater Concert/ 
Choreographers Ruth Solomon and 
Shirley Wynne will be joined by 
guest artists Donald Byrd and 
Martin Kravitz/8 pm, Performing 
Arts Theater/$4 general, 

$3 students and elders/ 
(Performances through Sunday, 
March 8). 


OCitheater 


“Smokescreens: Ebony, Ivory, and 
Flames,” a dramatic readers theater 
presentation/The show represents a 
synthesis of the talents of black and 
white performers, musicians, 
dancers, and technicians in 
presenting a meaningful and 
entertaining multimedia production/ 
8 pm, Barn Theater/$3.50/(Perfor- 
mances through Sunday, “March 8). 


Olectures 


Jimoh Omo-Fadaka, Regents 
Professor: ““The New International 
Economic Order: Myth or Reality’’/ 
8 pm, Oakes 105/Free. 


Omeetings 


Women’s Studies Collective meets 
every Thursday/We discuss 
feminist issues and plan projects/ 
Join us, all welcome/5 pm, Kresge 
356. 


The Gay and Lesbian Alliance 
Political Caucus—come to plan 
political events, especially on the 
moral majority/All welcome/ 

7:30 pm, Kresge 356 (above Kresge 
Library)/The Social Caucus meets 
next Thursday. 


Oimiscellaneous 


Bible study for students/4-5 pm, 
College Five Fireside Lounge; 7-8 
pm, University Religious Center, 
Cowell A Frame. 


LA group The Blasters open for the Humans ‘******serererrrseereressereereneevonncooncore 


Friday at the Catalyst. : 
Friday 


Omovies 


The Day of the Jackal with Edward 
Fox, Alan Badel, Tony Britton/“‘A 
time bomb of tension”/7:30 and 10 
pm, Kresge Town Hall/$1. 


Bananas directed by and starring 
Woody Allen, Louise Lasser, 
Carlos Montalban/7:30 and 10 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.50. 


The Willmar 8, a film about working 
women, will make its Santa-Cruz 
premiere tonight/Merrill College 
Dining Hall/7:30 and 9:30 pm. See 
article, women’s section. Sponsored 
by the New American Movement 
(NAM) in celebration of 
International Women’s Day. 


Ciconcerts 


UCSC Chamber Choir and The 
Festival Baroque Ensemble, 
conducted by John Hajdu, presents 
Jean Giles’ Requiem Mass ‘‘Messe 
des Morts’’/8 pm, First 
Congregational Church, Santa 
Cruz/$5 general, $4 students and 
elders/(Performance on Saturday 
also). 


Gospel Rock Concert with the 
Darrel Mansfield Band, a hot 
nationally known rock band 
recording on Polydor label/8 pm, 
College Five Dining Hall/Free. 


The Laurel Street Drummers will be 
bringing another of their percussion 
extravaganzas to the Louden Nelson 
Community Center in Santa Cruz. 
Showtime is 8:30 pm and admission 
is $3.00. 


Olectures 


Bella Abzug, former New York 
Congresswoman: “Women’s Rights 
Under Reagan’s Administration’”’/ 
12 noon, Upper Quarry/Free/(If 
weather is bad, West Gym). 


Namascar Shaktini, History of 
Consciousness graduate student: 
“Relation of Sex-Gender and the 
Power of Speech in Monique 
Wittig’s le corps lesbian (The 
Lesbian Body)”/4 pm, Kresge 
Seminar Room 159/Free. 


Mischa Adams (PhD from UCSC), 
now teaching at Cabrillo College, 
will give a slide presentation entitled 
‘Margaret Mead: The 
Anthropology of Household 
Earth’’/6:30 pm, Oakes 


Coffeehouse Lounge/Free 
(Also potluck dinner; sponsored by 
Anthropology Society). 


Omiscellaneous 


“The Chronicles of Narnia,” a play 
directed by Greg Lupton/8 pm, 
“Spice of Life’ Coffeehouse, 250 
California Street, Santa Cruz/Free. 
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Saturday 


Omovies 


Pardon Mon Affaire/7:30 and 10 
pm, Oakes 105/$1.50. 


Monty Python and Now for 

Something Completely Different/ 
An outrageous film, don’t miss it!/ 
7:30 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2/$2. 


The Willmar 8/see March 6/One 


screening, 8 pm at Louden Nelson 
Community Center. 


Ciconcerts 


John Lee Hooker and the Coast to 
Coast Blues Band, with special guest 
Tom Scribner/Two shows: 8 and 
10:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall/$3 
general, $2.50 students and elders; 
$4.50 at door. 


Songwriter J. J. Cale ‘ssessseeeseesee: 


performs Saturday at the 
Catalyst. 


Jack Welpott, a leading figure in 
contemporary photography, will 
speak about his work and the images 
he has made in his thirty year career. 
Moraga Concert Hall, 1307 
Seabright, 7 pm. Sponsored by 
Pacific Light Center. 


Cabrillo piano instructor John 
Orlando will be the featured soloist 
with the Santa Cruz Chamber 
Orchestra/Cabrillo College 
Theater/8 pm/Orlando and the 


ensemble will perform musi 
Mozart and Prokoviev/Tick 
available through Communit 
Education at Cabrillo Colles 
the doors/$4.50 general, $2 
students and seniors. 


Olectures 


John Lee Hooker/Blues guit 
seminar/demonstration/4 pn 
College Five Study Center/ 
general, $1.50 College Five 
Blues Guild/(Must have tick 
attend; limited seating/Ticke 
available at College Five Of 


Osports 
UCSC Men’s Volleyball vs. 
Berkeley/7:30 pm, West G3 


UCSC Raquetball vs. UCSF 
East Courts. 


UCSC Women’s Tennis vs. 
College/10:30 am, West Cc 


Oimiscellaneo 


Square Dance, grand openir 
Solar Greenhouse with lectu 
John Taschek, Greenhouse 

designer/1 pm, UCSC Farn 
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sunday 


Cimovies 


Salt of the Earth directed b 
Herbert Biberman/Re-creatic 
actual year-long strike by Mi 
American zinc miners in Ne 
Mexico/! pm, Oakes 105/F 


Ciconcerts 


Crown Chamber Players/W 
Gabrielli, A. Scarlatti, 
Shostakovich, Schubert, and 
Beethoven 2:30 pm, Crown 
Hall/Free 


Classical guitatrist John Cru 
play a judicious mix of classi 
romantic guitar music. Caro 
Staudacher will read some o 
own poetry. selected to go w 
music/6401 Freedom Blvd., 
Unitarian-Universalist Fello 
Free child care provided. 


Cimeetings 


Campus Recycling Project/\ 
would like students from on 
campus to become part of C] 
help recycling become a part 
university/6:30 pm, College 
dorm, Room 230. 


DEL MAR (425-0616) 


Coal Miners Daughter 
Hero at Large 

Incredible Shrinking Woma 
The Private Eyes 


Scanners 
4st AVENUE CINEMA (47 
Altered States 


The Competition* 
The Great Santini 
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ensemble will perform music by 
Mozart and Prokoviev/Tickets 
available through Community 
Education at Cabrillo College, or at 
the doors/$4.50 general, $2.50 
students and seniors. 


Olectures 


John Lee Hooker/Blues guitar 
seminar/demonstration/4 pm, 
College Five Study Center/$2.50 
general, $1.50 College Five, $1. 
Blues Guild/(Must have ticket to 
attend; limited seating/Tickets 
available at College Five Office. 


Oisports 
UCSC Men's Volleyball vs. UC, 
Berkeley/7:30 pm, West Gym. 


UCSC Raquetball vs. UCSF/9 am,,. 
East Courts. 


UCSC Women’s Tennis vs. Mills 
College/10:30 am, West Courts. 


Oimiscellaneous 


Square Dance, grand opening of 
Solar Greenhouse with lecture by 
John Taschek, Greenhouse 
designer/! pm, UCSC Farm/Free. 
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sunday 


Oimovies 


Salt of the Earth directed by 
Herbert Biberman/Re-creation of an 
actual year-long strike by Mexican- 
American zinc miners in New 
Mexico/! pm. Oakes 105/Free. 


Ciconcerts 


Crown Chamber Players/Works by 
Gabrielli, A. Scarlatti, 
Shostakovich, Schubert, and 
Beethoven 2:30 pm, Crown Dining 
Hall/Free 


Classical guitatrist John Crush will 
play a judicious mix of classical and 
romantic guitar music. Carol 
Staudacher will read some of her 
own poetry. selected to go with the 
music/6401 Freedom Blvd., Aptos, 
Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship/ 
Free child care provided. 


Cimeetings 


Campus Recycling Project/We 
would like students from on or off- 
campus to become part of CRP and 
help recycling become a part of this 
university/6:30 pm, College Five A 
dorm, Room 230. 


~~ 


Pie, 
. 


Oimiscellaneous 


University Christian Worship/Betty 
Havey will speak/6 pm, Health 
Center Lounge. 


University Christian Fellowship/ 
Potluck at 6 pm; worship service 
with special speaker, fellowship and 
singing from 7-9 pm, Health Center 
Conference Room. 
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Tuesday 


Omovies 


Two films about music and poetry 
from Jamaica: Dread Beat an’ 


Catharina Marlowe's photography show “7""7"**"""**"**ssserneeressorerssecestnescnennsces 


“Portraits of Women” is showing March 
8-21 at Stevenson Coffeeshop. 
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Monday 


Oimovies 


The Brothers Karamazov 
(USSR)/7 pm, Classroom 2/ 
$1.50/(Part of the Dostoevsky Film 
Series). 


Fathers of Pop/Made for the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, 1979/8 
pm, Cowell Dining Hall/Free/(Part 
of the Banham Film Festival.) 


Olectures 


Ben Bagdikian, former Washington 
Post writer and noted media critic 
will talk about the future of 
investigative reporting, ‘“Where 
Have All The Muckrackers 
Gone?’’/4 pm, Oakes 105/Free/ 
(Tapes of this lecture will be 
available in the Learning Lab, 
Communicatior.s Bldg.) 


Oimiscellaneous 


Racism: A Feminist Issue/ 
Continuing discussion group meets 
Mondays 6-8 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge/Sponsored by 
Women’s Studies Collective. 


College Five College Night/UCSC 
Symphonic 
Band/6:30 pm, College Five Dining 
Hall/Free. 


Israeli Folk Dancing/Open to all/6- 
8 pm, East Field House Dance 
Studio/Free. 


Blood, by Franco Rosso, and 
Rockers, a theatrical film by Ted 
Bafaloukos, about Reggae music 
"and its sociological context in 
Kingston, Jamaica/Starring 
“Horsemouth” Wallace and many 
of the top Reggae musicians/7 and 
10 pm, Classroom 2/Free. 


Lies My Father Told Me/A moving 
story of life in Montreal’s Jewish 
ghetto/7:30 and 9:30 pm, Stevenson 
175/$1. 


Alternative Lifestyles in 
California: West Meets East/7:30 
pm, Oakes 105/Free/(Part of Time 
Life’s PBS/BBC Series, ‘““‘The Long 
Search’’)/Discussion follows. 


Olectures 


“Chicano Organizing in the 80s” by 
members of Chicano Political 
Economy Collective, Berkeley/7:30 
pm, Charles Merrill Room/Free. 


Hearing on discrimination against 
children. Santa Cruz City Council 
will hear public testimony on 
discrimination in rental housing 
against families with children. All 
interested are encouraged to attend 
at City Hall, 809 Center Street, 7:30 
pm. For childcare, call SCHAC, 
426-5933. 


Oimiscellaneous 


Open rehearsal of the West 
Javanese Gamelan and Sundanese 
Dance class/Students presenting 
work from fall quarter classes in 
West Javanese Performing Arts/ 
7:30 pm, Performing Arts Concert 
Hall/Free. 


Koinonia: Fellowship, Bible study, 
prayer/7:30 pm, Health Center 
Library. 


VIEWFINDER 


DEL MAR (425-0616) 


Coal Miners Daughter 

Hero at Large 

Incredible Shrinking Woman 
The Private Eyes 


Scanners 
4lst AVENUE CINEMA (476-8841) 
Altered States 


The Competition* 
The Great Santini 


SASH MILL (427-1711) 


March 5-6: 
I Married a Witch plus 
Blythe Spirit 


March 7-9: 
Brewster McCloud plus 
Jailhouse Rock 


March 10-11: 
Samurai Trilogy, Part II] plus 
Gambling Samurai 
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NICKELODEON (426-7500) 


 * 
Gizmo! 
The Little Prince and Friends 
Kagemusha 


RIO (423-2000) 


Tribute 
All That Jazz 


UA CINEMA (426-8383) 
Nine to Five 

Devil and Max Devlin 
Phantom of the Paradise 
*reviewed this issue 


Astronomy-Astrophysics 
Colloquia/Dr. Richard Miller, 
University of Chicago: “Galaxy 
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Wednesday 


221/Free. 


Marine Studies Seminar/Dr. Russ 


Omovies 


The Passion of Joan of Arc by Carl 
Dreyer, and Sunrise by F. W. 


Flegal, California Institute of 
Technology and Moss Landing 
Marine Labs/(Topic tba)/4 pm, 


branch of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom/11:30 at Arion Hall, 230 


Clustering in the Early Universe”/ | Plymouth Street/Topic: “The 
3:45 pm, Natural Sciences II, Room Status of Women in the 1980s.” For 


further information, call 688-5498, 
425-8591 or 336-2954, 


“History of Santa Cruz County 
Wineries” will be the topic for, the 
meeting of the Santa Cruz Historical 


Murnau/7 pm, Thimann 3/$1.50/ Applied Sciences, Room 368/Free. | Society, 4 pm in the Upstairs 


(Last of the Silent Film Classics 
series). 


Olectures Cimeetings 


Craig Calhoun, Assistant Professor|10 Observance of International 


of Sociology, University of North Women’s Day, Rosemary Brogan, 


Director of Women’s Studies at 


lina, Chapel Hill: 
reshape ema 2 Cabrillo College, will speak at the 


“Community, Class and Collective 
Action”’/1:30 pm, Stevenson 
Conference Room/Free. 


Meeting Room of the Main Library 
in Santa Cruz/Free. 


Mid-County Food Co-op 
Information Meeting/7:15 pm/Live 
Oak Senior Center, 1777 Capitola 
Road/ Childcare provided/Call 
425-4211 for more information. 


monthly meeting of the Santa Cruz | There will be an organizational 


meeting to plan a Reproductive 
Rights Action for the month of 


2 een NR Se re RIAL HY FT | pm/Women’s Health 


Some call it weird, others slick, and many consider 
it the best in town, but wherever you stand on the issue, 
you've got to admit that City on a Hill has a certain 
visual elan. Starting with this issue, we are changing 
our design to keep you on your toes. When we return 
Jrom our annual spring vacation on April 2, City ona 
Hill will be sporting a new logo and cleaner editorial 
and advertising layouts that will make things easier 
to get down to what is really wrong (or right) with this 
world. 


Center, 250 Locust Street/We must 
start planning now! All interested 
women welcome. For more 
information, call 427-3500 and ask 
for Allison or Marilyn. 


Oimiscellaneous 


Pre-enrollment for Spring Quarter 
Subject A classes/9-11 am, 
McHenry Library Foyer/(Also 
Thursday, March 12.) 
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by Dave Phillips 


Most Americans are finally aware of the tragic war in El 
Salvador. They also know that the US has taken sides in the 
fighting, spending millions of our tax dollars in the process. 
But it is often difficult to sort out the claims and counter- 
claims being made. This is not surprising because, in terms of 
the media, there are two E] Salvadors, not one. 

The first El Salvador is the ‘‘official” one, as described by 
the US government and echoed by the major news services. 
In this view, the rebel movement is one more example of 
“terrorism” by the Soviets and their proxies, the Cubans. 
Communist-supplied weapons threaten the Salvadoran junta, 
now admitted to be repressive but still seen as the “‘best hope”’ 
for the Salvadoran people. The US must intervene in order to 
stop Soviet “‘adventurism” in the Third World. 

The second El Salvador is rarely found in the major media, 
at least in the US. It exists in news articles from other 
countries, and in the stories of returning missionaries and 
journalists. It is described in reports by “unofficial” groups, 
from relief agencies to the rebels themselves. In this image of 
E] Salvador, the ruling junta is brutally oppressive and the 
rebels are a widely popular force whose strength comes from 
the people and not from Soviet arms. 

Which E] Salvador comes closest to the truth? There is no 
conclusive answer so far, but a careful review may clarify the 
issues. 


Those “Soviet Weapons” 

The recent claims about Soviet intervention are best seen 
in an historical perspective. The current Salvadoran junta is 
largely a US creation, and for most of last year it was 
officially described as a “‘moderate and reformist” regime. 
This description was used to justify US economic and 
i military aid, much of it designed to suppress or buy off 
popular unrest. In fact, the aid merely bolstered a reactionary 
and repressive ruling class—the 300 or so people, out of four, 
million, who own most of the country. By last November, the 
official US formula collapsed in a hail of right-wing gunfire, 
and aid was suspended until a new formula could be made. 

In January, the Salvadoran rebels began their “final 
offensive.”’ For a while it looked like they might win. Jimmy 
Carter was in a bind. He had based US support on the junta’s 
merits, and could not help crush the offensive with the junta’s 
lack of merits, then obvious to everyone. To do so would 
commit the US to open, unqualified support of repression in 
the Third World. 

At this juncture, an amazing coincidence took place. 
Captured documents turned up and “proved” that the 
Soviets—for the first time in the five-year history of the 
struggle—were intervening directly. Issues of reform and 
‘§ human rights were suddenly extraneous to the question of 
Cold War politics. In the moment of crisis, the new formula 
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have played a part in the creation of evidence. “When I was in 


US and El Salvador: Cold iXIleksi 
Justifying military intervention 


was revealed to Carter, as if engraved on tablets of stone. 

What the documents suggest is an international conspiracy 
—directed by the Kremlin—to ship weapons and other 
supplies to the Salvadoran rebels. Most of these come from US 
stocks captured in Vietnam, but Ethiopia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
East Germany, Cuba, and even North Korea have sup- 
posedly chipped in. The supplies are sent to Cuba, and from 
there to Nicaragua, then they are smuggled by land, sea, or air 
to El Salvador. 

The Soviets, the Cubans, the Nicaraguans, and the 
Salvadoran rebels have all denied these claims. The Kremlin 
in particular has argued that the United States—after three 
decades of military aid to E] Salvador—is hardly qualified to 
condemn intervention. “There are no Soviet advisors in El 
Salvador, but there are US advisors,” was Leonid Zamyatin’s 
comment. A rebel spokesperson commented that the US 
claims “reveal Washington’s deep ignorance of our move- 
ment.” Three of the five guerilla groups making up the rebel 


movement, he stated, are strongly “anti-Soviet.” 
Issues of reform and human rights 
were suddenly extraneous to the 
question of Cold War politics. 


Who is correct, then—the Reagan administration, or the 
rebels and their supposed masterminds? One cannot simply 
assume that the US claims are true, because the US has already 
lied to its citizens about El Salvador. All last year, the junta 
was defended as “‘moderate;”’ this year it is admitted to be 
“authoritarian.” Last year. the US dismissed links between 
the Salvadoran government and right-wing “death squads,” 
this year a State Department report speaks of “death squads 
and other rightist terrorist groups which include present or 
retired members of the military.” The US, in resuming military 
aid to E} Salvador, c!aimed that the regime was working to find 
the murderers of US citizens; our ambassador at the time, 
Robert White, said that this simply wasn’t true. The autopsies 
of those murdered Americans, who were apparently killed by 
Salvadoran troups, have been quietly supressed. It would be 
a mistake to assume that any claims now made by the US 
government will still be argued six months from now. Instead, 
it is necessary to look at the evidence being cited. 

Much of the evidence is circumstantial. There are no 
Kremlin letterheads and no Bulgarian postage stamps involved; 
instead the documents are supposed to be correspondence 
between members of the rebel movement. In other words, any 
Spanish speaker with a typewriter and knowledge of the 
situation could have produced the documents with little 
trouble. Salvado Samayoa—a former education minister 
who has joined the rebels—has argued that torture also may 
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jail,’ Samoya noted in a recent New York Times story, “I 
was forced to sign many blank sheets of paper.” 

The weapons themselves will provide little evidence either 
way. According to US claims, they are either being bought on 
the international arms market or taken from stocks of 
captured arms, so that Soviet-supplied items cannot be 
distinguished from those obtained by other means. The rebels 
themselves claim to be getting most of their arms by direct 
purchases in that same international market, or by capturing 
US-supplied weapons from the government forces. The 
claims of Soviet intervention, therefore, cannot be established 
directly from captured rebel arms or intercepted shipments. 

Still, this does not eliminate the possibility that the Soviets 
are, in fact, supplying weapons to the rebels. If that is the 
case, though, we need to ask what it means. Soviet intention 
in such circumstances clearly would be to make political hay, 
but just as clearly they are only taking advantage of a 
situation that already existed. The current rebellion is the 
product of decades of political repression, corruption, and 
exploitation; if the rebels need outside sources of weapons, it 
is to counter millions of dollars worth of US military aid. As 
long as the US helps governments repress their own people, 
we can hardly complain when those people turn for help to 
sources the US doesn’t like. 


The Greater Issue 

The whole point of the “‘Soviet weapons” issue, of course, 
is that it allowed Carter—and allows Reagan—to avoid 
discussing the greater issue in E] Salvador. That issue is 
whether the current regime deserves support or not. 

The evidence is extensive and sobering. The current 
government was not elected, and keeps power only through 
the systematic use of military power. Since March 1980, a 
state of siege has been in effect, so that all constitutional 
rights are suspended. There is no freedom of the press— 
media are directly controlled by the regime. Union organizing 
has been halted, and several union halls have been bombed. 
There is no right of habeas corpus; people who are arrested 
often simply disappear. The National University has been 
occupied by the army; the rector and many of the professors 
have been killed by right-wing terrorists. High school and 
grade school teachers are also favored targets of the right- 
wing. 

According to the Salvadoran Catholic church, the main 
relief agency in that country, some 80 percent of the deaths 
have been caused by the right-wing. Many of these have been 
by the military, using US supplies. Former ambassador 
White admits that the military has killed at least 6000 


persons, “often just on suspicion.”’ Reports reaching the US: 


noint to regular use of rape and torture by government troops; 
they speak of cannon fire, rockets, bombs, and even napalm 
being used against ‘“‘unfriendly”’ villages. Refugees have 
reported government soldiers throwing infants in the air, to 
catch them on bayonets; to three members of the US 
Congress, they spoke of children used as target practice, and 
of a pregnant woman who was disembowelled and then killed, 
along with her sudden-born baby. It is this sort of activity that 
US aid is supporting. 

Even as the popular revolt is suppressed thotigh sheer 
terror, the root cause of revolt remains unchallenged. Land 
reform is nearly a dead issue; the Reagan administration is 
“de-linking”’ the connection between continued support and 
improvement of basic conditions. The average Salvadoran’s 
intake of calories remains below the minimum for good 
health. It is not surprising that people in that country—lucky 
to find work at a dollar a day, seeing their children always 
hungry, living without the basic freedoms—would turn to 
revolution, and would not be blamed for taking any help that 
was offered. Perhaps the most sane statement is that of rebel 
spokesman Samayoa: 

“We have little relationships with the government and 


parties of the [Soviet] bloc. We have more of a relationship 


with Cuba because of ties of language and region. But 90 
percent of our outside support has come from Western 
Europe, Latin America, and even the United States. 

“*To say we are run by Cuba because we have a relation- 
ship with Cuba is like saying we’re a Christian movement 
because we have received enormous help from the church. 
Instead of seeing us as Communist subversives, the US 
should see us as a people struggling to survive.” 


—Dave Phillips is a lecturer on campus and a member of the 
New American Movement. 
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New FBI target: 


“Foreign subversives” in the US 


by Jeff Stein 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The revival ofa Senate subcommittee to 
investigate internal security and the growing support for a 
new House UnAmerican Activities Committee are prompting 
inevitable comparisons to the McCarthy witchhunts of the 
Fifties. But there's a crucial difference, corrspondent Jeff 
Stein reports for PNS. The new targets appear to be Third 
World immigrants and their supporters who bring the 
politics of their homelands to the United States. Stein, a 
Sormer Army intelligence officer, is Washington editor of the 
Progressive and writes on national security issues for a wide 
range of national magazines, including Esquire and Mother 
Jones. 

WASHINGTON, DC—Many Americans are openly ex- 
pressing fears these days that the “‘ghost of McCarthyism” 
hangs over the new Senate subcommittee on security and 
terrorism. 

But their fears could be seriously misplaced. If the ghost 
does return, it will be to haunt a very different set of 
Americans than those who paid the price for US internal 
security anxieties in the early Fifties. 

The principal focus for increased surveillance of radicals in 
1980s may not be on the traditional American left but rather 
on political agitation in the US by Third World immigrants 
and their supporters, reacting to political developments in 
their home countries. 

The Reagan administration has replaced the Carter human 
rights policy with a campaign to combat terrorism, and it is by 
defining the enemy as foreign subversives that backers of this 
new effort are attempting to gain public support. 

A fund-raising letter written recently by Rep. Daniel Crane 
(Rep., IL.) for a group known as the Council for Inter- 
American Security supports the need for a large-scale anti- 
terrorist campaign ‘“‘because subversive terrorists are coming 
through American’s open door right this minute.” 

Crane’s letter claimed that ‘“‘trained communist revolu- 
tionaries” were among the 125,000 Cuban refugees who 
came to America last year and said President Reagan needs 
help ‘“‘in closing America’s ‘open door’ to bomb-throwers, 
spies and revolutionaries.” 

Viewed in that light, it is significant that the newly 
appointed staff director of the Senate’s fledgling security and 
terrorism subcommitte is Joal Lisker, the former chief of the 
Justice Department’s Foreign Agents Registration section. 

Lisker would not take a telephone call inquiring about the 
subcommittee, and staff members there were tightlipped 
about future plans. A staff associate said there would be no 
comment until its chairman, freshman senator Jeremiah 
Denton (Dem., Ala.) surveyed the ‘general feelings” of 
other committee members. 
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According to a knowledgeable Justice Department source, 
however, the FBI will be working with the new committee to 
develop legislation providing for “specific penalties for 
members of identified international terrorist groups who 
commit criminal acts in the United States which violate local 
law.”” Under current law, local police have jurisdiction over 
terrorist acts unless the victim is a top federal official or 
former or current ambassador to the United States. 

The source cited the 1976 Washington DC car bombing of 
former Chilean ambassador Orlando Letelier as a need for 
the new law. “If he had been merely a charge d’affairs, there 
would have been no federal jurisdiction, and the international 
investigation that was required would have been impossible. 
We need something to make it a federal crime if a terrorist 
group is involved, something with teeth in it.” 

The Justice Department official identified the major 
terrorist group operation here as—not a left-wing group—but 
Omega 7, the anti-Castro group some of whose members 
were convicted of killing Letelier for the Chilean secret 
police. 


“Subversive terrorists are coming 
through America’s open door right this © 
minute,’”’ said Republican Daniel Crane. 


revolutionary group who took credit for last month’s bombing 
of seven National Guard jet aircraft in San Juan. ““They came 
a long way with that,” he commented. 

The official scoffed at the subcommittee’s reported in- 
tentions to investigate publications or research centers like the 
left-liberal Institute for Policy Studies. ‘“‘At least we're not 
going to take part in that. That stuff is over for us.” 

A former US ambassador, Elbridge Dubrow, and 40-year 
veteran of the foreign service, is an official with the Washington- 
based American Security Council, a group of ex-military, 
intelligence and foreign service officers, which advocates a 
wide-ranging Senate hunt for subversives. The reason, said 
Dubrow, is that the FBI’s own investigations aren’t suffi- 
cient. “There needs to be public hearings....like before.” 
Dubrow said that while there is a need to get charges out in 
the open, “McCarthyism, unfortunately, has become a four- 


‘letter word.” 


Particularly galling to right-wing commentators and pro- 
security investigation forces has been the institutionalization 
of links between Americans and revolutionary groups fighting 
repression in their homelands. Liberal research groups and 
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church organizations in this country, for example, regularly 
host such delegations from the Third World. Support groups 
for revolutionary and human rights movements have sprung 
up across the nation—backing the Sandinistas, Russian 
Jews, Salvadoran peasants, South African Blacks and others. 

Tony Arroyo, a New York activist Puerto Rican priest and 
member of an advisory committee to the US Commission on 
Civil Rights, said he fears the revitalization of McCarthy- 
esque committees will provide an excuse to investigate all 
groups supporting independence movements. 

“If officials try and stamp out the ardor of people’s fire for 
freedom, they’re gonna get their feet burned,” he said, and 
many of them do not disown the possibility of armed 
revolution. ““George Washington didn’t forswear armed 
revolution. I don’t know why anyone from Puerto Rico 
should. 

‘When you begin investigating people for feeling Mexican 
or Puerto Rican, you begin a fragmentation of society along 
racial, ethnic and ideological lines,” he said, “similar to 
what’s going on in Canada and other places. There will be 
great difficulties in passing legislation. The neoconservatives 
will be horrified at what they’ve spawned.” 

Ironically, some of those seeking to keep track of foreign 
political activists are themselves foreign agents. L. Francis 
Bouchey, for example, a staff member for the Council for 
Inter-American Security, registered with the Justice De- 
partment as a foreign agent of the Chilean military dictator- 
ship in 1976. According to a suit brought by the department 
in 1978, Bouchey was part of a secret and illegal effort by the 
Chilean government to distribute propoganda through a front 
group here, The American Chile Council. Internal docu- 
ments of the group subpoened by the department state that 
Bouchey helped plant pro-Chile propaganda with conserva- 
tive columnists. 

Efforts to reach Bouchey for comment were unsuccessful. 

Although international terrorists are being used to sell the 
new crackdown, anti-nuclear and other domestic groups feel 
the net will be widened to include them as well. They point to 
a report on “Domestic Subversion” recently published by 
the right-wing Heritage Foundation that Edwin Meese, the 
President’s chief counsel, said he will ‘“‘rely heavily” on. 

The report recommends that the government investigate 
“clergymen, students, businessmen, entertainers, labor officials, 
journalists and government workers (who) may engage in 
subversive activities without being fully aware of the extent, 
purposes, or control of their activites.” 

More specifically, many politicians supporting surveil- 
lance mention investigating the Institute for Policy Studies, a 
left-oriented Washington think tank. 

Its director, Robert Borosage, said he thinks the new 
subcommitte and others will be “going after people who stand 
in the way of enforcing their ideological view of reality.” 

Borosage said he didn’t think the new subcommittee would 
“get off the mark until the Republican’s economic experiment 
falls apart, and/or there is a foreign intervention that will set 
up a domestic Red scare. If there is a foreign intervention, 
opposition will surface, thus helping them identify the groups 
to be targeted.” 
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The UCSC administration is once again waving its magic 
bow—the one that shoots the arrow of death. The target, 
again, is Native American Studies. 

The question of many students is, why? 

The opportunity to learn from a native perspective is not 
only a right students should have but it should be a 
requirement, as is United States history from the white 
viewpoint. 

UCSC is very fortunate to have an outstanding Native 
American Studies program. Professor Ed Castillo, a Cahuilla 
(southern California) Indian, is one of only 26 Native 
Americans with a PhD (a situation that he hopes to change). 
In addition, Castillo is a well-known historian and a member 
of the prestigious California Native American Heritage 
Commission. He has made significant contributions to the 
Smithsonian Handbook of Native American Indians (Cali- 
fornia edition). 

The education of American Indian childen and young 
adults is of crucial importance today. Because of slanted 
hist~ical textbooks, Indians are put down as brutal, ruthless 
savages. No wonder Indian students turn off and tune out. In 
this day of supposed enlightenment and ethnic awareness, 
there must be a positive educational program for native 
people. 

Professor Castillo provides both encouragement for Indian 
students and enlightening information for non-Indians. His 
classes are always popular and well-received by students. 

The UCSC administration has usually sent students 
interested in Native American Studies to UC Berkeley. But 
Santa Cruz’s Native American program is one of the few that 
has been student-requested and heavily student-supported. I 
do not feel that the Berkeley option is the best alternative. I 
am a senior with a double major in anthropology and Native 
American Studies. I am also a re-entry student with a family 
and I commute daily from Monterey. There is no way I could 
go to Berkeley...and I am not the only one. 

The retention of Native American Studies is also important 
to me because I am both a Native American and a sixth- 
generation Santa Cruzan. Some of my ancestors were the 
founding families of this town. They were appalled at the 
treatment of the native people they observed in 1847, as I am 
at what I see today. 

I really hoped that in the past 153 years some progress had 
finally been made. The university has brought many things to 
Santa Cruz. Many of us who are natives of the area have 
mixed feelings about UCSC, but certainly Ed Castillo’s 
program is one of its most positive assets. It would be a 
tragedy in terms of academic freedom for this program to be 
discontinued. 
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The new economy: OPINION 
Widens the gap between rich and poor 


by Robert Markstein 


Everyone in Washington is talking about “supply side” 


economics but not many people are explaining it. Vague. 


references to “getting government off the backs of the 
people” are tantalizing, but don’t say very much. If I were to 
say that supply side economics is a variety of monetarism, it 
probably wouldn’t help explain it. If I told you that monetarism 
is aleady being tried in Great Britain and Chile and that its 
results there are questionable, would that get your curiosity? 

Monetarism is the latest hot theory in economics and has 
become popular with conservatives all over the world. It gets 
its name from its central doctrine that firm control of the 
money supply of the nation will lead to control of inflation. 
onetarism advocates a tight lid on government expenditures and 
trade imbalances and a giving-in to free market forces in 
every other area. 

Monetarism’s best-known advocate is Nobel laureate Dr. 
Milton Friedman of the University of Chicago School of 
Economics. In his best-selling book of last year, Freedom to 
Choose, Dr. Friedman laid down in simple terms the 
monetarist view that all this country needs are the virtues of a 
free market economy without the vices of excessive regulation 
or inflationary policy on the part of the government. Socialist 
planning and deficit spending are heresy in the gospel 
according to Milton Friedman. 
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The problem for America today is that the frontier days are 
over. Most people acknowledge that the task of the US is 
keeping, not getting, the elad in the world economy. Export 
deficits with Japan for finished goods, with South Africa for 
minerals, and with the OPEC nations for oil have been 
undermining the US economy. According to Friedman and 
the Chicago Boys (as they are called), that, along with 
excessive government spending, is the reason for the downhill 
slide of the US in the last decade. Now they want to do 
something about it. 

The upshot of the Chicago approach is that exports are in, 
imports are out. Protectionism is a dirty word in a country like 
the United States, which has made itself a world power on 
the principle of free trade. For the last year and a half, US 
companies have been increasingly encouraged by the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce to reorient their products and 
marketing strategies to the foreign market, while domestic 
steel and auto firms get propped up. Also in line with this 
policy is the new administration’s attitude—typified by the 
appointment of James Watt as Interior Secretary —of pushing 
domestic production of minerals and crude oil. 

In order to do this, however, US firms complain that 
drastic changes will have to be made. Specifically, they are 
looking for relaxed environmental regulations and energy 
development subsidies at home. In the foreign market they 
want increased official support for US products abroad. The 
US diplomatic missions would act as the eyes and ears 
abroad for US firms and would coordinate and underwrite the 
work of private trade delegations. Many European countries 
already do this. 

The Chicago School’s ideas have been making the rounds 
quite a bit in the last few-years. Since monetarism is the only 


economic theory that addresses the problem of national 
deficits directly (indeed, that’s practically the only thing that 
monetarism does address directly), naturally it’s become 
popular with a government that’s seeing more and more of its 
national wealth disappearing. Also, with its dogmatic insis- 
tence that government spending is the sole source of inflation, 
monetarism provides people like the new Budget Director, 
David Stockman, with an easy prescription for solving the 
nation’s ills: just cut cut cut, export export export, and cut cut 
cut some more. 

In handing over the economy of half a continent to the 
monetarists and supply side economists, the US to some 
extent is buying a pig in a poke. Friedman’s policies have 
never been tried in a country as huge as the United States, but 
enough of a precedent exists in Chile and Britain that it’s 
possible to see some of the likely effects of a monetarist 
policy. Both of these countries have been following the 
monetarist line the last few years. 

In Chile the effects are most drastic. There the Chicago 
Boys have had a free rein ever since the US-backed coup of 
1973. Government social programs have been cut and trade 
union activities outlawed. The industries nationalized under 
the Allende regime were de-nationalized so fast that the only 
parties with enough capital for the purchases were foreign 
(especially American) multinationals. Industry and agricul- 
ture have been totally reoriented in favor of exports rather 
than domestic consumption. 

The result has been that the governmental and trade 
deficits have plummeted, leading to a greatly reduced 
inflation rate. However, at the same time both the cost and 
the standard of living have skyrocketed. This came as 
somewhat of a surprise to those who had always believed that 
the inflation rate and the cost of living were inextricably tied 
to one another. The gap between rich and poor is widening in 
Chile. 

Friedman and his supporters naturally claim that the 
massive repression in Chile is a political aberration indepen- 
dent of the economic experiment underway. But some 
aspects of monetarist policy are bound to run counter to the 
desires of organized labor, as Margaret Thatcher has dis- 
covered in Britain. Thus it’s not surprising to see trade 
unionists murdered and thrown down wells in the copper 
regions of Chile. 

Great Britain has had a very different experience with 
monetarism. Prime Minister Thatcher has found it almost 
impossible to lower government expenditures in her country. 
Part of the problem has been that her policies have increased 
unemployment so dramatically that the welfare rolls have 
swelled beyond what anyone would have believed possible 
two years ago. Paying unemployment compensation for one- 
eighth of the workforce is an expensive proposition. 

. The British have found that controlling the money supply is 
easier said than done. Even defining what money is in a 
modern economy is hard. The fluidity of capital is making a 
mockery of Thatcher’s attempts to control its flow. Her 
raising of interest rates (the method also used in the US), has 
not affected the number of people taking out loans though it 
has increased the bankruptcy rate. The British economy is 
falling apart at the seams. 

The monetarists are still confident, however. They dismiss 
Britain’s dismal condition by insisting that Thatcher, her 
hands tied by special interests, has not implemented monetar- 
ist policies fast enough or completely enough. They like to 
talk about how monetarism is a “‘bitter pill’ necessary for the 
health of the nation. 

On that count they are certainly correct. Monetarism is a 
bitter pill to swallow. It’s important to remember that Milton 
Friedman never promised anyone a utopia. Monetarists 
prescribe their pills and promise a certain kind of prosperity 
as the result. Whether or not they can deliver is questionable. 

Monetarism promises increased national wealth but it does 
not say how that wealth will be distributed or what form it will 
take. One of the problems is that monetarists don’t recognize 
that not all wealth is money. Some wealth may be good health 
care, or education, or jobs and goods for the general 
population. Of course, all of these fine things may be 
distributed, and that distribution is wealth, too. But monetar- 
ists seem to think that sort of thing is irrelevant. 


JOIN OUR TEAM 


THIS SUMMER! “NX. 


UCSC Conference & Summer 
Housing Office Staff needed: 


@ Senior Clerks 
@ Conference Clerks (Assistant IV) 
@ Linen Delivery Person 

@ Resident Assistants 


Positions listed at Staff Personnel and 


Student Employment or call Barbara or 
Janey at 429-2611 for further information. 


BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 


We're Open Evenings Too! 
Next to the Transit Center 


2 out-of-print 
Camel classics, 
“Rain Dances” and 
“Breathless” — 
just $4.99 each. 


Buy $20 worth of used 
albums & get $5 worth FREE! 


1214 A Pacific Ave. 
Across from Woolworth’s 
425-1096 
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The reasons and the research 


By De Clarke 


Generally, men are not abandoning one pornographic 
magazine for another. They are now reading two or three 
instead of just one. You get different types of violence to 
women in each of the leading magazines...(Judith Bat-Ada) 


An inevitable confrontation between the international 
industry of pornography and the international feminist 
movement has been brewing for many years. Now, as more 
and more women are examining the content and direction of 


pornography in this country—and raising more and more ° 


articulate and forcible objections to it—reactions from 
outside the feminist community are generally reflexive and 
negative. 

The most common rhetorical tomato thrown at feminist 
antiporn activists is the charge that if they object, they are 
infringing on the pornographers’ First Amendment rights; 
much mental and emotional energy has been wasted wrestling 
with this accusation. On reasonable consideration, this turns 
out to be less of a tomato than a red herring. As attorney W. 
Kaminer points out, there is no hint of antilibertarianism in a 

_ Strong stand against pornography. The First Amendment 
guarantees the individual’s right to free speech—free, that is 
of governmental interference or constraint. It does not 
protect anyone from artistic criticism, or political criticism, 
from private persons. So, despite the handwavings of porn 
apologists, no anti-porn activist, woman or man, can be 
charged with infringing upon anyone’s First Amendment 
rights: only the government may be so charged. 


Oniy those who wish to pressure their government into 
enacting censorship or repression laws (like certain right- 
wing religious groups) come close to treading on the First 
Amendment; even they can only be accused of inciting the 
government to commit a crime. Feminists, on the other 
hand—among other political activists—are specifically pro- 
tected by the First Amendment; it was designed; after all, to 
promote free political diseussion. 

Neither may any act or communication of protest be 
prevented beforehand by governmental authority. This “prior 
restraint” clause means that even if a person or group plans to 
say something, that is somehow illegal, no action may be 
taken until it is said. Women protesting pornography, then, 
are protected by the First Amendment itself, from attempts 
by the pornography empire to litigate them out of existence. 
_They are operating well within the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution. 

Having established the right of concerned women and men 
to publicly oppose pornography, one may then meet the 
contention that there is really nothing to object to. Feminists 
believe that pornography is a medium, based in hostility, 
which adversely affects the consumers’ (men’s) attitudes 
by presenting violence towards women and children as chic, 
amusing, normal, innocent fun. 

-~fn support of this innocent image of porn, there are two 
opposing theories. Although close scrutiny reveals them to be 
incompatible if not mutually exclusive, both are widely 
ascribed to—often, both by the same person. First, it’s 
claimed that pornography has no effect on the consumer; ie., 
he does not later imitate what he has seen—and second, that 


"Women SClip 7 


Sometimes it’s all a person can do to crawl out of bed in the 
morning. What became of the voice of yesteryear that urged one to 
leap out of bed, run to the kitchen for that fresh bowl of Alpha Bits, a 
quick scan of Bullwinkle and Rocky, or an hour of play before being 
packed off to the institutionalized grind with a bologna sandwhich in 
a Barbie lunch box? It has been replaced by a dooming vision of the 


‘ impending day’s tasks, racing by like a hyperactive gopher across the. 


putting green of your mind. (Praise Allah for metaphor) Spurned on 
with the rationale of “‘It’s almost the end of the quarter, I gotta finish 
it now,” you kick back the covers and the undone laundry, deciding 
once again to don the mask of adulthood. Padding across the wet 
bathrom floor to a toothpaste-splattered mirror where, beholding 
your weary face resplendent with a new crop of pimples, you look 
yourself in the eye and say, “I can’t go on like this.” 

But you must. At least get up and go hear Bella Abzug, ex- 
congresswoman from New York, at the Quarry, this Friday at noon. 
It it’s raining, she’ll be in the West Gym. I wonder what hat she’ll be 
wearing. 

If you’re considering sleeping through Saturday, I urge you to put it 
off till next weekend because this Saturday a Women’s Rights and 
March Rally in San Francisco is happening and it’s going to be big 
stuff. The National Organization of Women sent us the following 
information: 

In the face of increased attacks on Women’s Rights and blatant 
opposition by the Reagan Administration to the Equal Rights 
Amendment, reproductive freedom and affirmative action, women’s 
rights supporters are fighting back. 

The Sixth Annual Day In the Park for Women’s Rights March and 
Rally scheduled for March 7 to coincide with International Women’s 
Day, promises to be the broadest and most significant local 
demonstration of its kind in recent years. Spearheaded by San 
Francisco N.O.W., this year’s Day in the Park is being organized by 
a coalition of labor, feminist, student religious and community 
groups and has the strong support of the San Francisco Central 
Labor Council. Unions, student and community groups, and other 
organizations are encouraged to carry banners in the march and to set 
up tables at the rally site. 


Demonstrators will assemble at 10 am at the Civic Center ana 

then march to the Golden Gate Park Bandshell for a rally starting at 1 
pm. Speakers will include Bella Abzug, actor Ed Asner, Belva 
Davis, Supervisor Carol Ruth Silver, and Sonja Johnson, who was 
recently ex-communicated from the Mormon Church for her support 
of the E.R.A. Entertainment will be provided by Linda Tillery and 
Band, Terry Garthwaite, the Motherpluckers, the Lesbian Chorus, 
and others. 
Working women and minorities have a particularly strong stake in 
seeing to it that the government’s attempt to turn back the clock on 
Women’s Rights is defeated. The Reagan Administration openly 
calls for the defeat of the E.R.A., a constitutional amendment to 
make abortion a federal crime, with the use of the pill and the IUD 
defined as abortion, and the end to affirmative action for women and 
minorities. The “‘Moral Majority” has just announced plans to repeal 
San Francisco’s Lesbian and Gay Rights ordinance and to spend 
large sums of money on a media blitz against abortion and homo- 
sexuality. Women earn 57 cents for every $1 a man makes, and the 
gap is widening. A strong expression of support for Women’s Rights 
on March 7 can begin to move us forward again. 

If you can’t make it up to the city, you can catch Robin Flower, 
Nancy Vogl and Barvara Higbie in concert at Kuumbwa, at 8 pm 
on March 7th. Tickets are on sale at the Wizard of Aud, 1516 Pacific 
Ave, on a sliding from $5-$6. 


And since we’re on this subject, let’s change the topic to one of an 
intensive workshop in Women’s Theater which will be on March 14 
and 15 if you manage to make it to next week. Judy Slatum, Cabrillo 
College instructor, and founding director of the Screaming Memes 
Hit and Run Theater will be leading this workshop. It will be offered 
through the University Extension and will be the last workshop Ms. 
Slatum will lead until next fall. Meeting place will be the Kresge 
Town Hall from 9 to 5 on Saturday and 10 to 5 on Sunday and will 
include one unit of University credit. Call 462-4575 or 425-6444 for 
further information. Contact University Extenxion if you’re interested, 
429-2351. 

If you decide to clean up your act, clean up your room and turn 
over a new leaf, the YWCA has a variety of classes for your self- 
improvement. They also have a series of “New Leaf Seminars” and 
this Friday, March 6, Mary Ann Tulley, a Certified Massage 
Practitioner will tell you how to massage for a livelihood. That’s at 
12 noon. Next Friday, the 13th (two in a row), Donna Murillo 


WOMEN 


pornography has a cathartic effect: i.e., that there would be 
even more rapes, murders, mutilations, et cetera, if porn did 
not exist as a “‘male safety valve.” 

The latter theory is immediately suspect by virtue of porn 
consumption patterns; in the cathartic consumption pattern, 
gradual satiation is succeeded by decreasing appetite, even 
disgust, but the consumption of pornography by American 
men has spiralled rapidly upwards over the last two decades. 
There are now over forty common newsstand porn publications 
where in the beginning of the ’50s there were none. There is 
evidence to the effect that porn consumers do in fact increase 
their individual consumption (buying more magazines, going 
to more films, et ceterq) and that they demand more and more 
violent material as their consumption continues. Porn publishers 


claim that the staggering increase in open violence in their © 


jwork is due to such demand. 

The main authority cited-as “proof” for the catharsis 
theory is the “Danish study,” which I will deal later. The 
main authority cited in defence of the non-imitation theory is 
the 1970 President’s Commission on Obscenity and Porn- 
ography. The 1969 Commission on the Causes and Preven- 
tion of Violence, just a year before, had analyzed violent 
contenct in non-pornographic television programs, and the 
effect of this content on viewers, especially children. This 
commission found that consumers of violent media were 
likely to imitate or be influenced by the materials they saw or 
read. Strangely enough, the Obscenity and Pornography 
Commission, the following year, found exactly the reverse 
when it examined pornographic materials. Both studies 
started with the assumption that consumers of these media 
might react imitatively rather than experiencing cathafsis. 
How did they manage to contradict one another so com- 
pletely? 

Obviously the mentality of the US citizenry had not 
reversed itself in one twelve-month period. But, as Irene 
Diamond points out, (civilian) violence was not viewed 
kindly by the “liberal” administrations of the 60s. The same 
“liberal” spirit, however, partook of the ideas of “sexual 
liberation,’’ and thus tended to find any form of heterosexual 
behavior an unqualified blessing. These two Commissions 
accordinly approached their subjects with certain biases: 
because violence was a negative buzzword, violence on TV 
was a potential social threat; because sex was a positive 
buzzword, the exploitation or violence in materials billed as 
“sexual” was not a threat. 

Further, the materials cited as ‘“‘sexually explicit’ and used 
in the Obscenity and Pornography Commission’s primary 
studies bore little resemblance to today’s pornography. Most 
of them were more like sex education and sex therapy texts. 
In its secondary studies, the Commission tended to explain 
away any data which didn’t match its initial biases. For 
example, imprisoned rapists were found to report that 
pornography had influenced or encouraged them to commit 
their crimes. Non-sexual-offenders, chosen as a control 
group, said nothing of the sort. The Commission concluded 
from this that the rapists’ assertion was merely an attempt to 
evade responsibility, rather than noting the contentual com- 
monality between the crime of rape and pornography which 
has rape as its most prevalent single theme. 

Subsequent researchers, with awesome determination, 
have waded through the twelve volumes of the Commission’s 
report, and found innumerable instances of ‘dirty data” and 


Continued next page 


Martin will discuss “Self Employment.” 

Marcia Heinegg will teach a Career Exploration and Resume 
Writing class to help participants assess skills, set goals, and develop 
self-confidence. All in four Tuesday night sessions from 7 to 9 pm, 
beginning March 10. Cost is $12 for members, $16 for non- 
members. 

And lastly, to bend that tired old body back into some 
semblance of humanity, Hatha Yoga with Joanna Rider will be 
starting March 10 between 9:30 and 1 1 am. Cost is $20 for members, 
$24 for non-members. For information on all YWCA events call 
426-3062. 

Now, it’s back to my cave to hibernate until the next week’s 
women’s clips. 2ZZZZZ22ZZZ........ 

—Tc Golez 
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“We're not all equal, you know.” These six words were the 
shot that opened an unlikely two-year battle led by eight 
women who had worked for years as tellers and clerks in a 
Willmar, Minnesota bank. When they were passed over for 
management positions—and asked to train the man who was 
chosen for one of those slots—they protested. And when the 
bank president told one of them straight out, ‘““‘We’re not all 
equal, you know,” they went on strike. 

A surprising action in any case. But in Willmar, it was 
close to apocalyptic. Willmar is a small rural community 
where no Blacks or Jews have been sighted in living memory, 
where nearly everyone is Scandinavian-blond, where every- 
one goes to church, where “traditional values” (including the 
submissiveness of wives) are alive and well. 

The strikers were not outside agitators. They were local 
mothers, wives, widows and’ daughters, who decided that 
they would rather risk challenging an entire way of life than 
continue to live and work as second-class citizens. 


The story caught media attention, and for a short while 
Willmar and the eight strikers who picketed through two 
winters of showstorms and 70-below-zero weather were in 
the news. 

The Willmar 8 is a well-executed 55-minute color docu- 
mentary which captures the transformation of these women’s 
beliefs and lives. As the strike wore on, they began to depend 
on each other’s support in a way they had never known. 

They learned about women’s issues. ‘‘I thought feminism 
was all ‘women’s libber’ when this started,” says a young 
woman who became a strike leader. 

“T didn’t know what a feminist was till I looked it up in the 
dictionary,”’ says a middle-aged mother of three. 

They learned about unior issues when the UAW and 
AFL-CIO marched down Willmar’s Main Street in support 
of their strike, and when they couldn’t affiliate with a union 
because they were such a small group. And they learned, of 
course, about harassment. The chairman of the bank board, 
one woman recalls, called them just about the worst thing 
imaginable in Willmar—‘‘a bunch of Christian lesbians.”’ 

The film shows many such contrasts. While the eight 
women at strike headquarters try to share meager strike funds 
another group of women is interviewed at a ladies’ night poker 


game. ‘ We don’t like to get into controversial subjects,” 
asserts a poker player who, like most people in town, is a 
friend of the bank president. But even this general statement 
causes dissension in the small group. Still, by-and large, the 
players agree—women should stay at home. Yet two old 
ladies later stop their car in front of the picketed bank to 
staunchly defend unions. 

The strikers won the lasting gains of any worker’s struggle. 
They came to see themselves not only as individuals but as 
part of a social group that could act. 

What they lost, however—thanks to an unfavorable NLRB 
ruling—was the strike. They were not rehired, except for one 
woman who returned to lower pay and status, and they were 
not compensated. A TV newsman who showed up to 
photograph their reactions to the ruling said that he could not 
film them, out of respect for the intensity of their emotions. 

“I'd ike people to understand we’re not superhuman,” one 
striker says to the film crew, “but we have each other.” 

“IT went to work at another bank,” says another, “and 
conditions there were better than they had been before we 
went on strike. Did we lose? We’ve already won.” 

For working women’s organizations the film marks a 
coming of age. “‘The film shows that conflicts in the office are 
at the point of becoming a movement,” Karen Nussbaum of 
Cleveland Working Women said. “When it reaches a place 
like Willmar, when women from that background transform 
their lives in order to solve problems like this, it’s not just a big 
city issue. It’s fundamental.” But it’s also a big-city issue: 
three class-action suits brought by office workers in Boston 
against three publishers were recently settled with the 
publishing houses agreeing to pay $1.5 million in back pay 
and lawyers’ fees. The suits charged that women were paid 
less than men for equal work, and that women were denied 
promotions to managerial positions. 

Working Women wants to buy a print of The Willmar 8 for 
training, says Nussbaum, because the film shows “the special 
courage of these women but still shows them as ordinary 
people, so other activists can see their own reflection and be 
challenged.” 

Banks are seeing truth in the film, too. Since a Wall Street 
Journal article in January warned that banks ought to know 
what they’re up against, California Newsreel, the film’s 
distributors, has been swamped with orders from bankers. 
They want to use it as a training film for their still mostly male 
managers. 

The Santa Cruz premiere showings of Willmar 8 are 
Friday, March 6 at Merrill Dining Hall at 7:30 and 9:30, and 
Saturday, March 7 at Louden Nelson Community Center at 
8. The showings are in celebration of International Women’s 
Day and are sponsored by the New American Movement 


apparently deliberate weighting or obfuscation of results. 
Drs. Pauline Bart and Margaret Jozsa have called the report 
“shockingly sloppy” work. In retrospect, and in the light of 
recent independent research (on which, more later), the 
Commission seems mainly to have found—at great expense 
to the taxpayer—exactly what its members were already 
convinced of (and what its government wanted to hear), the 
facts notwithstanding. 

Back to Denmark. The President’s Commission relied 
heavily on the relation between pornography’s availability 
and the number of sex crimes reported. They compared that 
pornography-to-sex-crimes ratio in the US to that of Den- 
mark, which had recently stricken all porn regulation from the 
books. In the US, this study counted only the number of 
arrests for rape as relevant—no matter how many incidents 
of rape were known to the police—and ignored, for example, 
child abuse and child prostitution. Even by these very 
conservative criteria (recall that perhaps one in five rapes are 
ever reported to the police, and perhaps a tenth of these lead 
to arrests), it was found that rape ahd pornography had both 
increased over the decade (the ’60s). 

Still, the Commission drew the conclusion that the two 
were completely unrelated, arguing that if there had been a 
connection, the increase in rape (arrests?) would have been 
of much greater magnitude. The key bolster to this opinion 
was the famous “Danish study,” which we last met as 
a “proof” of the catharsis theory of porn. 

Sociological data appeared to indicate that, over Den- 
mark’s decade of porn deregulation, sex crimes had de- 
creased noticeably; the Commission eagerly accepted this. A 
closer look at the Danish situation, however, shows two 
unavoidable facts. 

First, Denmark during the Sixties had decriminalized, one 
after another, a variety of activities once prosecutable as “‘sex 
crimes,” including voyeurism, zoophilia, and male homo- 
sexual prostitution. This provided a tremendous, but arti- 
ficial, deflation of the ‘“‘sex crime”’ statistics. But second, and 
more interesting, rape did not decline at all, when properly 
isolated as a single phenomenon. 

Rather, it increased dramatically: by 1976 two inde- 
pendent researchers working with Danish police reports 
separately found that, since 1969, the incidence of rape had 
risen to “‘a new level higher than anything experienced in the 
previous decade.” 

The two most notable authorities for the incompatible 
theories of non-imitation and catharsis, then, become less 
and less credible the more they are investigated. But their 
research is over ten years old now: what does modern 
research say? 


mMisgusted by Hustler: 


Join PMWB’'s 
protest! 


The Porn 
Machine 
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If you are disgusted and revolted By pictures of women 
being raped, mutilated, and tortured, fed into meat griders 
and drowned in toilets while supposedly loving every minute 
of it, maybe you belong in Los Angeles on this Monday, 
March 9. 

The Preying Mantis Women’s Brigade is taking the 
crusade against violent pornography to the jaws of the beast 
himself. Larry Flynt and his multi-million dollar pornog- 
raphy empire will be the target of a Lie-in on International 
Women’s Day protesting the lies and brutalization of women 
perpetuated by the violent porn industry. The protest will 
take place in front of the Hustler magazine offices at 2029 
Century Park East, Century City, Los Angeles. 

Women who are tired of seeing mutilated female bodies 
staring at them from every newsstand, and men who reject the 
Hustler myth that the only way to love a woman is to master 
and humiliate her, are encouraged to join the Lie-in. Come 
watch or participate in the symbolic dismantling of PMWB’s 
own Porn Machine, the destruction of the blood money used 
to fuel its powerful woman-crushing wheels, and the reaffir- 
mation of our rights to live and love as mutually respecting 
equals in a society free of the kind of sick distortions of human 
relationships depicted in Flynt’s publications. | 

Anyone interested in more information on accomodations, | 
transportation back from L.A. or information on ways to help 


out PMWB through financial or moral support can call (213) 


839-9283. 


B 
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Words with Donald Byrd 


by Irene Fuerst 


Donald Byrd is a Black dancer and choreographer whose 
theater piece “Hot Time—A Minstrel Collage” is featured 
in this week’s Dance Theater (March 5-8, Performing Arts 
Theater). It is based on the minstrel show, which used white 
performers in blackface to caricature Blacks. Byrd is a guest 
faculty member on the Theater Arts Board. 


CHP: How would you describe your dance? 

DB: Well, it’s a satirical piece on racial stereotyping. Or an 
examination of racial stereotyping through the form of the 
minstrel show. 

CHP: What exactly was the minstrel show? 

DB: It was a 19th century theatrical form. Its structure 


and music halls, or the equivalent to that, in northern 
American cities...Basically it went through three distinct 
stages. One of the things that all the minstrel shows have in 
common is the Interlocutor, who was usually not done in 
blackface—a person who did a very overblown style of 
delivery. And there were two men in blackface, the two end 
men, Mr. Bones and Mr. Tambo, called Bones and Tambo 
because they had tambourines and bones. Basically they told 
jokes. And at first it was very simple. They had songs— 
sentimental ballads...There was another part of the show 
called olio, which is common to most 19th century theatrical 
forms. It was like a variety show. One act follows the next, 


each person does their special act, and they’re not related at 
all... The bones and the tambourine became associated with 


Blacks in the South because there was a slave insurrection 
and after the insurrection, drums were banned, because they 


used the drums to communicate. If a slave was found with a 
drum he was shot. So the slaves substituted tambourines and 


bones—other rhythm-makers. 

CHP: What are bones? 

DB: They’re just bones. 

CHP: Like spoons? 

DB: Like spoons in the effect. And there’s a connection 


between minstrel show dancing and Irish dancing, clogging 
and step dancing. The minstrel show is interesting in that it 


really is an Anglo/African form—a lot of dances were 


European dances that slaves saw and assimilated into their 


culture, and by assimilating them changed them, and so 
instead of having the regular European rhythms, they 
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blended with the African forms that the slaves brought with 
them...The minstrel show came into being as a reaction 
against high art forms of America because the average 
American associated Shakespeare and the other theatrical 


forms of America with England and with elitist art. So the 


minstrel was the first popular entertainment form that was for 
the common person. In some ways the Interlocutor, Bones 
and Tambo represent symbols. The Interlocutor was usually 
the elitist attitude, and then Tambo and Bones were the 
common man. They would make fun of the Interlocutor 
because he was always so proper. And at the same time 
because the end men were in blackface they could be laughed 


ES MAES 


DB: It became very popular, so that people would do 


anything they could to keep an audience. The acts got more 
exotic, more bizzare, and characterizations were extreme, 

more stereotyped. 

CHP: Did you incorporate any of the authentic dance styles 
in your performance? 


DB: Yeah, but it’s hard to say what some of the dance styles . 


really are. We know that the Virginia Essense is what came to 
be known as softshoe. Tapdance was developed during the 
minstrel era. We know what their music was, there are a lot of 
steps that were incorporated from the minstrel shows—like 
crossing your hands and knees from the Charleston in the 
’20s was actually part of some minstrel dances. There are a 
lot of things that we associate with popular dancing— 


_ cakewalks for example...a lot of the tapdancing styles like 


buck-and-wing were developed by the minstrels—cuttin’ the 
chicken wing and stuff like that, which are related to a lot of 
the dances which came later, around the turn of the century. 
Popular dances in America came from Blacks. They were 
reintroduced in America when Europeans would come to 
America and see these dances, then they’d go back to Europe 
and do them, and they weren’t introduced into polite society 
in America until they came back from Europe, and they were 
jut cleaned up a bit when they came back. But they were 
exactly the same dances, they were danced to the same 
music. the Castles, Vernon and Irene Castle, were 
responsible for introducing a lot of the Black dances back into 
‘America. They were so popular, they went to Europe and 
would go, “This is actually the Continental.” Actually it was 
the Bearhug or something like that, which were these belly- 
rub dances. 
CHP: What's a belly-rub dance? 
DB: Dances where you just sort of bump and grind together. 
Done to cakewalky, rag music. 
CHP: Do you see any modern parallels to the minstrel show, 
in movies or TV? 
DB: Oh yeah, all the variety shows, Broadway, would never 
have happened without the minstrel show. The minstrel was 
the first form of that type in America. Sure, they’re related to 
things like English music hall, but in terms of our direct 
tradition they come from the minstrel show. 
CHP: What about in terms of racial stereotyping? I'm 
thinking of that Mother Jones article [January 1981]. 
DB: Well, I can’t stand Ben Vereen for that reason. He does a 
minstrel act—he sort of does Burt Williams, who was the last 
great Black minstrel performer. 
CHP: Ben Vereen? 
DB: Ben Vereen was the original Judas in Jesus Christ 
Superstar. Basically he’s associated with Bob Fosse. He’s 
a—what do you call it—a singer/dancer—he’s an entertainer. 
He had a television show a couple seasons ago. He does a 
show in Vegas that’s based on Burt Williams. He’s taken the 


I've always been interested in popular entertainment, past 
started to emerge around 1843. It was performed insalons ANC present. In Some ways it’s Much more reflective of what's 


going on around us. 


at by everybody else—the whites could feel superior to them. 
There was a lot of fear by the working class whites that after 
the slaves were freed they were all going to migrate to the 
North, and the whites’ jobs were going to be taken away. So 
one of the elements of the form was to make Blacks seem 
inferior by stereotyping them, by making fun of their physical 
features...By the middle stage, after the Civil War, when 
slaves were freed, Blacks started to go on the stage to do 
minstrel performances. But by that time the whole form of the 
show was set so even the Black performers wore blackface, 
because otherwise they didn’t look right to white audiences. 
Northern whites probably didn’t realize that Blacks came in a 
lot of different colors. They weren’t uniformly black. 
CHP: Did the minstrel show start out as less racist and get 
more racist? 

DB: Yeah, I think a lot of it at first was very unconscious, that 
a lot of the intention of the performers was—well, I think 
originally in some ways it was to present plantation songs and 
dances somewhat authentically, as much as a white 
performer in blackface could without the heavy racist 
overtones, Later they started a conscious stereotyping. I’m 
sure they didn’t realize they were stereotyping...In some 
ways they were trying to do it accurately. They were actually 
trying to reproduce what they saw. 

CHP: They were. interested, and then it just gradually 
evolved. 
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wonderful entertainment quality of Burt Williams, but I get 
the feeling that he’s unconscious of the implications of doing 
blackface again, in a sense he’s playing a stereotype without 
realizing he’s playing a stereotype. And for that reason I think 
it’s dangerous. I think, referring back to that article in Mother 
Jones, I think they’re absolutely right, that in movies like The 
Blues Brothers, you’ve got a minstrel show happening—The 
Blues Brothers Minstrel Movie. I think it’s fine as long as 
people realize what it is that’s really going on, that they’re 
looking at a very subtle form of racial stereotyping. 
CHP: Does most of your choreography deal with events of 
modern life? 
DB: No, I don’t think all of it does. I like making dancey 
dances sometimes, too. But one of the things I’ve always been 
interested in is popular entertainment, past and present. The 
relationship between high and low art, if there’s such a thing. 
The split, or the conflict between popular entertainment, 
popular culture, and high art, elitist art. I believe that popular 
culture in some ways is much more reflective of what’s really 
going on. 
CHP: Asa Black artist, is much of your work inspired by the 
Black experience in America? 
DB: Well, I think some of it is inevitable, whether I’m 
conscious of it or not. I think the thing that’s great about doing 
this minstrel show is that it has made me confront a lot of 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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‘by Dagmar Kollar 


Columbian Sculpture exhibit. The eerie figures stare 

back at us with open mouths as if they were speaking 
from the past, annoyed with our interference. Entering the 
College V Mary Porter Sesnon Gallery is like entering an 
Egyptian tomb, though on another side of the world. The 38 
artifacts displayed originate from excavation sites in 
Southern Mexico and Central America. ‘“‘Pre-Columbian”’ 
refers to the indefinite amount of time before Columbus came 


A n uncanny feeling permeates the air at the Pre- 


to the Americas, and the sculptures date anywhere from 1500 _ 


BC to 1500 AD. They represent the work of nine Prehistoric 
tribes, including Mayan and Aztec. 


The sculptures consist of human figures, animals, bowls 
and vessels, carved from stone or molded in terra-cotta. 
Though the colors of the terra-cotta have faded over 3,000 
years, the sculptures still show muted tones of red, orange, 
yellow, white, blue, black and brown. These multi-colored 
ceramics evince the pottery skills of ancient advanced 
civilizations and the proficiency of their decorative coating 
slips. 

Short, ample figures with rounded legs, smooth elongated 
faces and almond shaped eyes characterize the physical 
features of the people who molded them. The customs and 
dress are evident in the deliberate-squatting, sitting or 
standing poses of these loinclothed and skirted figures. They 
play instruments, dance, carry babies and offer sacrifices. 
Both males and females are adorned with armbands, neck- 
laces, intricate headgear and hair styles, pierced noses and 
large earrings. Their faces are painted in the linear patterns 
which are repeated again on the bowls. 

Some bowls in this exhibit are modeled after gourds, with 
globular protrusions along their outer surface, and stand on 
legs representing parrot feet or leopard heads. Other bowls 
have faces of people on them, perhaps indicating possession. 
Distinct geometric and floral designs decorate the outsides of 
the bowls while the insides, worn smooth with many years of 
use, look like speckled marble. The most captivating piece in 
the exhibit was a medium-sized bowl with a hatched pattern 
in sepia whose inside was so shiny that one could almost see a 
reflection in it. 

The patterns and ideas for pottery designs were taken from 
the potters’ natural surroundings. Vessels are disguised in 
animal shapes; what at first seems like a bird, an anteater, or a 
bear with a turtle shelf on its back, is revealed to be a 
container with mouths or tales turning into spouts. 

The male warrior figures look especially menacing. They 
stand defiantly, protected by their solid armor, brandishing 
weapons. Their thick legs, square chest armor, painted faces, 
sharp teeth, weapons tucked in belts or loincloths, add to their 
bellicose stances. They look like very ornamental but 
effective soldiers. 

While some figures are intricate in detail and stand in 
animated poses to personalize important people in society, 
other look very abstract. The heads are long anc round, with 


A Potpourri of Playlets 


by Dagmar Kollar 
and Richard von Busack 


students at the Barn Theater last weekend, was 

unusually good (and consistent) for a student 
performance. Two different series on alternate days provided 
varied entertainment at a reasonable price—the admission 
was free. 

The first night’s performance was mostly comic, except for 
William Saroyan’s melodramatic Hello Out There. This 
play, written during the social realism days of the 1940s, is 
the story of a young Texas girl who falls in love with a jailed 
man who promises to take her to San Francisco when he is 
free. The play is a bit dated, and the actors were unconvincing. 

The tragi-comedy The Golden Fleece was the second show of 
the evening. Written by A. R. Gurney in 1967, the play 
paralleled the relationship of Bill (Michael S. Page) and Betty 
(Rebecca Rhine) with that of Jason and Medea and male/ 
female relations in general. The audience also had a part in 
the play; men were asked to sympathize with Jason/Bill, 
while the women were invited to come live with Medea, 
where they would be protected from all men. Both the acting 
and the script were good, but Rebecca Rhine was wonderful 
in her part. 

The American Play, written by student Dennis Clonts, 

satirized the passivity of a TV viewer (Mark Kaufman). 


CC itsene: a program of plays performed by UCSC 


Kaufman, dressed in a white coat, sat center stage throughout 
the play, flipping from station to station with a remote control 
unit—from a football game to a Bugs Bunny cartoon to The 
Wizard of Oz, a Billy the Kid movie and the shooting of John 
Lennon. Bugs Bunny, as played by J. D. Durst, was a funny 
as he is on TV, and Hugh Chatsfield really looked like Elmer 
Fudd. 

The next piece, Gertrude, or Would She be Happy to 
Receive It? copies both Gertrude Stein’s writing style and her 
play, Four Saints in Three Acts. This play also has three acts 
and features an angel who watches over Gertrude as she 
walks in her garden with her dancing companion Isadora and 
her dog, Ernest. Hearing Gertrude’s repetitive phrases aloud 
was very comical, as was Russell Kelliner’s wonderful 
imitation of a dog. 

The last play in the first night’s program was Loveliest 
Afternoon in the Year. It was written by John Guare and both 
performed and directed by Suzanne Gray and Danny 
Damewood. Loveliest Afternoon is a silly story of two 
mismatched city people who only meet each other in the park 
on Sunday afternoons. Their budding love is cut short by 
Damewood’s shotgun-wielding wife. This bizarre piece 
wrapped up the evening quite nicely. 

The second night of the festival consisted of two mime 
pieces, two excerpts from the work of Sam Shepard, a 
personal-dance piece, one original piece and a one-act play. 

The highlights of this round were the second Shephard 
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eyes the only visible features. Their small flat bodies are tt 


supported by sticks to make them stand erect; the smooth 
rounded limbs suggest the simplicity of children’s toys. 
Perhaps this is why detail was unimportant. 

It is surprising that these figures have survived in such good 
condition. A few pieces have had defective parts replaced and 
or repaired, and the different clay is visible once pointed out. 
some of these sculptures were used as sacrificial or funerary 
objects and therefore were valuable enough to be repaired. 

Exhibiting this private collection might anger those who 
believe that ancient funerary or sacrificial artifacts should not 
be displayed nor privately owned. Yet they provide valuable 
insight into the culture of these little-known prehistoric tribes 
and show their advanced pottery skills. The Pre-Columbian 
Sculptures will be on exhibit at the College V Sesnon Gallery 
through March 21.0 ‘ 


Bierce’s Occurence at Owl Creek Bridge: an interior 
monologue of a man strapped to the electric chair. Paul 
Mackinney was very good as the condemned man, but I 
question the director’s insistence on an accent for the 
character—the condemned man sounded more like a 
Virginian than a central Californian. However, this is a 
quibble with an otherwise spell-binding play and 
performance. 

Hold Me ’Till Morning, a clever satire of the Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? genre, was delightful. Daniel 
Rudman wrote this witty piece, which concerned a man 


‘(Michael Jalkut) and his disaffected, neurotic Penis (Michael 


Warga). The stream of accusations between the two was a 
treat, with Warga especially good as the whiny reproductive 
organ (““You make it sound ‘ise paradise...you just don’t 
know what it’s like for me!’’). The playlet could have been 
shortened, though. 

The short monologue from Sam Shephard’s Curse of the 
Starving Class was flawed, but it wasn’t because of James 
Eldert, who turned in a well-acted performance. The fault lay 
with the piece itself, which was vintage bad Clifford Odetts; 
stagey and self-conscious. James Prideaux’s Lemonade, an 
off-the-wall one-act play about two small-town matrons, 
suffered from similar problems—the script was a bit thin to 
sustain the piece. Once again, the two actresses (Rebecca 


Rhine and Erika Sukstorf) rose above the flaws. The mime 


pieces, with Courtney Blackburn and Ilene Kauffman, were 
competent, if a little confused in parts—perhaps it was 
because they didn’t correspond with their order in the 
program. The dance piece was also a little weak in subject 
matter,but executed with a lot of spirit. 

The two-day festival turned out to be better than I had 
anticipated, and I’m looking forward to seeing the next 
Chatauqua at the end of spring quarter.) 
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“The Competition” 


No Spirit 


by Christopher Collins 


oo often life and art don’t mix. In The Turning Point 

the audience got a taste of what it is like to be a dancer 

and have to choose between art and love for another 
person. Unfortunately The Competition (now playing at the 
41st Avenue Playhouse) does not do for classical music what 
The Turning Point did for ballet. Even Richard Dreyfuss and 
Love itself don’t come out looking too good. Dreyfuss and the 
rest of the cast may tap out piano solos on their briefcases and 
spend most of their time looking tense, but these qualities 
alone do not create the feeling that the characters have 
“married [their art] the way a nun marries Jesus,’’ as one 
piano coach insists. ~ 

‘The Competition includes Paul Dietrich (played by 

Dreyfuss), Heidi Jones (Amy Irving) and ten other world- 
class pianists who converge on San Francisco for an 
international competition. Paul feels that this is his last 
chance at winning a major competition since his ailing father 
cannot go on supporting the family without endangering his 
life. Heidi’s piano coach arrives in need of vicarious victory. 


There is even a young Russian woman entered in the 
competition whose mother (with the aid of numerous grey- 
coated men with dark glasses) defects to the United States 
just before finals night. , 

Amidst personal traumas and constant practicing Paul and 
Heidi (who had met at a previous competition) begin a love- 
hate relationship that brings only limited joy to either of them 
and upsets several other characters. Most upset is Paul, who 
is concerned that loving Heidi will not allow him to feel the 
animosity towards her necessary to compete. The situation is 
set up to get worse. 

The personal conflicts that arise from having a commitment 
to art has great dramatic potential, but the main problem with 
The Competition is that neither the love for the piano nor the 
love between the two lead characters is believable. Dreyfuss 
brings an attractive energy to his character that gives the 
movie its humorous and tense moments. His piano playing is 
convincing, at least to a non-pianist, but as a character Paul 
Dietrich is too inconsistent (and often too impolite) for the 
audience to become really involved with him. The time is 


never taken to establish Paul’s devotion to his instrument, 
and as the movie progresses it becomes harder and harder to 
believe that anyone so easily distracted from his art could 
have spent much of his youth practicing it. Amy Irving as 
Heidi is consistent and believable. With a better script she 
and Dreyfuss would make an excellent pair. 

The script (by director Joel Oliansky) does not do the 
actors or the dramatic situation justice. It is full of contrived 
humor and build-ups to climactic moments that never come. 
Some lines are unforgettable. When Heidi wants to change 
her solo piece at the last moment her coach convinces the 
conductor to consent to the change by saying, “‘It costs extra 
to carve ‘shmuck’ on a tombstone, but for you it would be 
worth it.” 

Another problem is that, as the finals draw near, one 
emotion seems to dominate all the main characters: anger. 
They have all entered into an anxiety-filled situation, but if 
they are world-class players, presumably they have been 
through it before. Instead of creating a tense environment for 
the night of the finals the anger becomes repetitious and 
makes the characters impenetrable. 

The Competition has its moments of humor, beautiful 
music, and fine performances when the script allows. But 
because none of the promising themes are developed there is 
little in the way of human interest or competitive tension to 
make the movie interesting. Even The Competition’s one 
unifying theme, classical music, does not survive to the end. 
As the credits roll Paul and Heidi are dancing to disco.0 


Students Shine in Satirical 


Skits 


by Shari Anderson 


Review, I could not help realizing how hilariously 

witty this group of people is. They hadn’t had to work 
that hard to make the show the incredibly funny, hard-hitting 
satire of student life that it was; the skits were simply an on- 
stage production of their natural creativity. After one _ 
exchange, Marti Abraham told me, “This is the way we write 
our skits. If we had a tape recorder running, we’d play it back 
and add it to the show.” 

Déspite the bad jokes and puns being tossed around the 
table, there was also serious critical discussion about the 
quality of the various acts. From one corner of the table, a 
voice says, ‘““You know that skit about Pleckner of Desire, 
there’s not enough tension in it. The whole idea is that Bryan 
suddenly realizes that Darry] is really serious about using the 
foil.” 
’ Someone breaks in, “‘I think that we should use a real one.” 

‘**You mean, borrow one from the fencing class?” 

“Yeah.” : 

“No, I don’t think that would work. It would be just too 
realistic. Besides, I wouldn’t want to be on stage with a real 
one.” 

Many of the skits presented on the show were based on 
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actual student experiences. Every student has fought with the 
myriad forms in triplicate and quadruplicate that University 


administration requires (the subject of ““The Paper 


photo by Keith Hunwick 


(““Economy/Space’’)? Some segments of the show dealt with 
aspects of student life and ways of coping with its pressures r 


that many would just as soon not acknowledge. These 


included ‘‘A Bedroom,” about the hazards of casual sex, and 


“Problem Solving,’”’ which had two songs, “China” and 


“Drugs.” “China,” sung by Rick Warren, pointed out that as 


Set 


bad as things may be here, if you just read the newspaper you 
will learn that life is much worse in, say, China. “Drugs,” 
sung by Lynne Wittenburg and the rest of the cast, showed 
how easy it is to get hooked on drugs as a means of dealing 
with life. 

Other skits dealt with subjects as varied as “Future” 
(UCSC under a dome and with a College XII) and the 
potential disaster of a failing social life (““Pleckner of 
Desire”). . 

All the members of the cast that I spoke to said that they 
just loved working on the show; it was really fun. As Rick 


. said, “Working on the UCSC Review was more fun than 
‘ ‘getting hit by a Mack truck.” 


The students, as well as enjoying the show for its own sake, 
also feel that working on such a project is a unique learning 
experience. The show’s producer and director, Joshua 
Hornick, pointed out that there are members of the cast that 
have never appeared on stage before. Kathryn Bickle was 
more specific: “This kind of hit and run performing is good to 
build up strength of character and develop improvisational 
technique.” 

- Director Hornick is both proud and sad. He told me, ‘‘The 
show has turned out well; the audiences love it. One thing that 
has worried me is that this is the second annual UCSC 
Review and I’m not going to be able to do it next year. I only 
hope someone will.”0 
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The Great American Gizmo 


by Suzanne Sherman 


documentary along the lines of Real People, but 

with more of a sense of the absurd. Using footage largely from 
the 1930s obtained from a variety of sources including 
Movietone News, this comical 79-minute documentary is 
composed of a series of brief clips showing people obsessed 
by their dream of being inventors. 

After the opening clip of a man resembling Mr. Rogers of 
kiddie-show fame playing “Yankee Doodle” by squeezing 
his hands together, the “Human Flies”’ are introduced. The 
‘Human Flies” were not awed but rather inspired by the 
invention of skyscrapers. They are pictured scaling high 
towers barehanded, walking on stilts on a narrow parapet 
among other hair-raising defiances of gravity. 

Among the funniest of the clips are those of a man blowing 


Film Review 


up a balloon from his ear, an alarm clock rigged to pull the 
covers off the sleeper when it rings, a clock that announces 
the hour with the admonition at 11 pm to “go home, young 
man, it’s eleven o’clock.”” A woman is shown choosing a new 
outfit from a travelling fashion salesman who can project her 
full-length image on a screen in his truck with any item of 
clothing superimposed over it as if she were wearing it. 

Flying contraptions are apparently the most popular of 
inventions but are more familiar to us, and so less interesting 
than the many truly wild labor-saving devices, like the crib 
that can be mechanically rocked by the turn of a timing switch 
at a mother’s bedside. 

Many of the clips show wonderfully unusual contraptions 
that aren’t exactly things of which you’d say, “Hey, why 
didn’t J think of that?”’ Because of its length, the film retains 
its freshness and is constantly entertaining. A crucial aspect 


P roduced and directed by Howard Smith, Gizmo is a 


of a good documentary, however, is the quality of the 
soundtrack; in this respect, Smith fell far short of his apparent 
talent in documentary filmmaking. (Smith’s Marjoe won an 
Academy Award for ‘‘Best Documentary” several years 
ago.) The pop/rock tunes were inappropriate and horribly 
incongruous with the black and white images of Model T’s 
and the like, diluting the dramatic sense one gets from viewing 
life before our time. 

In the final scene, one of only two modern sections, 
Pachelbel’s Canon in D tastefully accompanies a hang glider 
on skis soaring over a sunlit, snowy mountain. That final 
scene, however, leaves one with the sour taste of triteness: 
who isn’t tired of the Man Outwits Nature theme? Never- 


theless, if you’re in the mood to be impressed by people’s 
capacity tor innovation and creativity and want to see some 
light entertainment, Gizmo is a good film to see. It cpens at 
the Nickelodeon March 5 and co-features with The Little 

Prince and Friends.0 


Concerning Poetry 


by Richard von Busack 


rton Marcus, a local poet, will be celebrating the 
publication of his latest work Big Winds, Glass 

: Mornings, Shadows Cast By Stars: Poems 1972- 
1980, with two local events. 

Although Marcus has had several books of poetry 
published, including the critically acclaimed collection The 
Santa Cruz Mountain Poems (1972), he is perhaps better 
known as the author of The Brezhnev Memo, a suspense 
novel. The title of a class Marcus taught here at UCSC might 
explain the disparity between the mystery genre and poetry: 
“the escape into reality.” Both of these fields, after all, 
explore the subtleties and hidden meanings of what Marcus 
calls ‘‘the landscape of every day.” 

Marcus’s poetry is sometimes earthy and Whitmanesque 
in its concerns, sometimes acute, as in this homage to the late 
Kenneth Patchen: a “‘porcupine/lanced with his own quills.” 
His book When The Oceans Cover Us (1972) is superb, 


Byrd interview continued 

things about being Black in America, being a 
Black artist, that I hadn’t dealt with before, or 
had pushed away. And I think the more bour- 
geois and Black you are the more disturbing 
the piece might be. Doing the research on it 
opened up some things to me, not so much 
that I was ignnorant of, but that I was not as 
conscious of—the details, the ramifications. 
CHP: You begin to realize things that you 
took for granted. 

DB: Right. Well, I’ve ccnfronted all my 
fears, by doing this piece. A lot of the stuff that 
people say, ““Oh that’s over with now, the Civil 
Rights movement got a lot of things changed.” 
They haven’t changed, they haven’t changed 
really. And even if they have, a lot of it is 
wishful thinking, ignoring a lot pain—yeah, 
ignoring a lot of pain. To me it’s like a 
cleaning out of all the garbage, all the racial 
garbage, just getting it all out, how much of 
that stuff I really believe, too. And the whole 
idea of re-examining stereotypes also makes 
you realize how much of the things that are 
Stereotyped are really beautiful, have been 
given another connotation, like in terms of 
movement. 

CHP: Natural rhythm? 
DB: Well, it’s interesting, they used to say, 
when the Blacks first started on the stage in 
the minstrels, ““They haven’t rehearsed this, 
they do this naturally. That’s what they used 
to do all day long on the plantation.”” And 
these people who would be rehearsing for 
hours, weeks, months, to get their show 
together would be billed as “authentic Ethi- 
opian dancing.” One of the things you get in 
classical dancing—turnout of the legs is very 
important—high insteps, arched feet—flat, 
the basic idea is flat—two dimensions, you’ve 


got a front and a back—the flatter the better 
in a lot of ways. And, don’t let your butt out, 
don’t hyperextend your back. Well, in African 
dancing you do do that, you do do those 
things. You get this idea that that’s not good, 
that’s ugly. And so Black dancers will look at 
themselves in the mirror and go, “Well, I 
don’t look like Gelsey Kirkland, I don’t have 
a body like Mikhail Baryshnikov, why can’t I 
be Cynthia Gregory?” They think of what 
they do have as being ugly. In doing this 
piece, I had much more appreciation for the 
specifics of my being Black, and of Black 
dancers in general...I think it’s very appro- 
priate that there are no Blacks in the piece 
because it was an invention of white per- 
formers. 

CHP: What would you like the audience to 
see? 

DB: Well, I’d like them to go through the 
whole experience I went through, in the 
process of researching the piece. I felt a lot of 
anger, I felt a lot of frustration, I cried, I 
laughed at a lot of it, too. I went through a 
whole range of emotions, and at the end of it, 
when I got to some place that was neutral 
again, I felt more conscious...I think it’s real 
important that we consciously monitor our 
attitudes about people, especially groups of 
people. Because the fact that we group them 
anyway is pretty bad, it’s bad enough. 

You know, one of the things I hope that 
happens, I hope they have fun, too. I think the 
best way to deal with something that’s pain- 
ful is by laughing at it. There are elements 
of this thing that are really fun. I mean it 
definitely stereotypes, it takes things to an 
exaeme. Some of the jokes are totally ob- 
noxious. But we didn’t make them up.0 


containing the story of an immigrant cigar maker, with its 
notes of Edward Arlington Robinson: 

Neighbors, tug the brims below your eyes 

I don’t care: I roll the brown tobacco 

and know I’ve.given men just what they’ve 

wanted 

dry leaf to bite between their teeth 

and the tang of the earth’s dark season. 

His poems about divorce are also this finely etched; bleak, 
shattering, and evocative of the country and towns of the 
central coast. Critic/poet Charles Simac writes of Marcus’s 
work that “‘the authenticity of these poems share in the 
mystery and inevitability of the human condition.” 

Marcus has taught at Cabrillo College for 12 years. On 
Saturday afternoon, March 7, he will be featured at a 
booksigning party at Bookshop Santa Cruz, and on 
Thursday, March 12, he will read from his new work at the 
College V Fireside Lounge, 8 pm, as a guest of the College V 
Poetry series. 
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ENROLLING NOW! 
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TEST PREPARATION 


e Permanent Centers open days, evenings and 
weekends. 

e@ Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff. 

@ Complete TEST-n-TAPE®" facilities for review of 
class lessons and suoplementarv materials. 

@ Opportunity to make up missed lessons. 

@ Voluminous home-study materials constantly 
updated by researchers expert in their field. 

@ Opportunity to transfer to and continue study at 
any of our over 85 centers. 


BERKELEY (415) 849-4044 
64 Shattuck Square 94704 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


SAN FRANCISCO (415) 433-1763 
1 Security Pacific Pl. 94108 


PALO ALTO (415) 327-0841 DAVIS (916) 753-4800 
499 Hamilton Ave. 94301 204 F Street 95616 


or Information About Other Centers in More Than 85 Major US 


ities & Abroad 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 
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THE WEEK OF APRIL 18-25 will again be desig- 
' nated as Multi-cultural Week. Last year, Third World 
organizations worked together to present a week-long 
festival of events, special groups, dances, exhibits, and 
a fair, We are currently in the midst of planning this 
year’s festivities. One of our plans is to have a week- 
long exhibit of art works pertaining to Third World 
cultures. We encourage any students, faculty, or staff 
to participate. For more information, contact Mikel 
Randle at 429-6647 or Cheri Araki at x2296. 


IF YOU WANT TO SPEND THE SUMMER in 
Santa Cruz, meet new people, learn new skills and 
even get paid for this work experience, with on campus 
housing provided, come join our team. The Con- 
ference Office will be hiring summer staff early this 
year. 11 positions are now listed with the campus’ 
Personnel Office and Student Employment Office. 
Orientation/training meetings will be held from mid- 
April through May during evening or weekend hours 
with full-time employment beginning June 15. Call 
Barbara or Janey at extension 2611 for further infor- 
mation. 


DTA TEMPIST FUGIT: TIME is running out for 
nominations for the Distinguished Teaching Award 
sponsored by the UCSC Alumni Association. All 
students and alumni are encouraged to nominate their 
most outstanding teacher at UCSC. Nomination forms 
are available in college offices, libraries, and Alumni 
Office. Forms are due in the Alumni office, March 20. 
If there are any questions, please call 429-2530. 


UCSC, IN COOPERATION WITH THE Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management is 
hosting a two week short course for public land 
planners, March 3-12, 1981. Interested Environ- 
mental Studies students are invited to attend course 
sessions. Course seminars will explore the relation- 
ships among planning, public participation, congres- 
sional mandates, environmental and social impacts, 
conflict resolution, and contemporary issues. A de- 
tailed agenda will be posted at the meeting rooms. 
Schedule: March 4-6, 9 am-5 pm at College V 
Fireside Lounge, Social Reception, Thursday, Mar. 
5, 5pm. March 9-12, 9 am-5 pm, Santa Cruz Holiday 
Inn. . 


RESIDENT PRECEPTOR JOB OPENING AT 
Merrill College. Merrill Preceptors are a college resi- 
dent staff, charged with day-to-day enrichment of the 
residential life of the college. The Preceptors work 
closely with the residents of their dorm, the Resident 
Assistant and the College Office Staff. Detailed job 
descriptions are available in the College Office. For 
more information call x2144. Deadline for applying is 
Friday, 20 March 1981. Qualifications: You must be 
a graduate student, staff employee, or a faculty 
member withing the: UCSC system. 
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SHERWOOD DUDLEY, MUSIC DIRECTOR of 
the Theatre Arts Board Spring quarter production of 
The Three Penny Opera by Kurt Weill and Bertold 
Brecht, will hold auditions for instrumentalists on 
March 9 ro 6:30 to 9 pm in Performing Arts J building 
room 102. The following instruments are needed: 2 
Clarinets (doubling on alto sax), 2 trumpets, trom- 
bone, percussion, piano and guitar. Any type of music 
may be brought to perform at the audition. 


“REFLECTIONS: PAINTINGS AND DRAW- 
ings 1976-1980,” works by Santa Cruz artist Michael 
Wright, will be the next show in the Gallery at the 
Santa Cruz Public Library, running from March 9 to 
April 16. There will be a reception for the artist March 
13, 6-8 in the Gallery at 224 Church St. in Santa Cruz. 
Regular hours are Monday-Thursday, 9-9, Fri and 
Sat, 9-5. 


ONE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE BIRD- 
ing year for the Santa Cruz Bird Club. Field trip to Los 
Banos Wildlife Area. March 7, Saturday. Car pool at 
6:30 am at Wells Fargo Bank, 7701 Soquel Dr. 
Aptos. Take State Route 152 east to Los Banos. Turn 
left on 165 north. Go 3 miles to Henry Miller Rd. Tum 
right and follow road to wildlife entrance. Possible to 
see Sand Hill Cranes, migrating ducks and geese. 
Bring lunch and wear warm clothes. Leader: Bruce La 
Bar (476-7583) 


SPRING QUARTER REGISTRATION-Continv- 
ing students: Register for spring quarter by March 13. 
Packets and Schedules of Classes are available now; 
undergraduates, at your college office; graduate stud- 
ents, at the Graduate Division ‘Office. Return your 
packet, with fees, tothe Cashier’s Office by March 13. 
$25 late fee. 


RE-ENTRY WOMEN: TUTORS ARE AGAIN 
available through the Women’s Re-Entry Program. If 
you need help in math, physics, chemistry, biology, 
information science or Spanish, French, German or 
Latin, call or come by the Center and speak with 
Corrine. Classroom Unit I room 103, 429-2552. 


THERE WILL BE A FREE CONCERT of Cham- 
ber Musit on Monday, March 9, at the Santa Cruz 
Public Library, 224 Church St. at 7 pm. Music by 
Kummer, Dukas, Lewis and Bozza will be performed 
by Andy Connell, Stephanie Gelman, and Gene 
Lewis. This is the 16th in a continuing series of 
concerts given on the second Monday of each month. 
For more information call the Library at 429-3530. 


BEE SWARMING IS A VITAL PART in the 
survival of a bee colony. With swarming season upon 
us again, the Santa Cruz Alternative Energy Co-op 
has set up a “swarm switchboard” to serve the 


_beekeepers community. Anyone noticing a swarm 


g* Chocolate Rum 
a Almond Ice Cream 


Come in and check out our 
new flavor— and get a 
special discount this week 


Old Uncle Gaylord’s 


© Sequel & Pacific - Right at the Transit Center © 
426-6681 © Open 7 Gays a week ‘til midnight 


should call the Co-op at 425-SOLA with its location. 
The information will be passed on to beekeepers 
looking for new hives. 


ON SATURDAY , MARCH 7TH, THE SANTA 
Cruz Alternative Energy Co-op is offering a workshop 
on organic gardening. Participants will meet at the Co- 
op office at 10 am, 303 Potrero #6 (in the Old Sash 
Mill) Santa Cruz. Soil preparation, and raised bed 
digging will be demonstrated, along with starting 
seedlings in flats, companion planting, varieties of 
vegetables suited to this area, and much, much more! 
A$5 donation is requested. Call 425-SOLA for more 
info. : 


IN HONOR OF INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S 
Day, the New American Movement is sponsoring an 
afternoon of fun and creative activities for children of 
all ages on Sunday, March 8. From noon till 4 pm 
there will be activities ranging from museum and 
beach trips to games, puppet shows and handicrafts. 
For further information and to pre-register, please call 
425-5211. All children must be preregistered by 
March 6. This being offered free of charge as a service 
to the women of Santa Cruz. 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY WOMEN may now 
apply for the college scholarship offered by the Walnut 
Creek Branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. There will be at least one $500 
scholarship awarded. Scholarship chair, Barbara 
Willcuts, announces that the scholarship is given to 
encourage women who have completed at least one 
year of college work toward a B.A. Applications may 
be obtained from Mrs. Berenice Anderson, 933 Mean- 
der Drive, Walnut Creek, Calif. 94598, or by phoning 
934-9429. 


VOLUNTEERS IN ART MUSIC AND DRAMA 
are needed for “‘Noon Art Studio,”’ a fine arts enrich- 
ment program at Quail Hollow Elementary School in 
Ben Lomond. Volunteers will present six one hour 
workshops to interested students, once per week 
starting April 20. For more information call Anne 
Williams, Volunteer Bureau, 336-2257, 9 am-1 pm. 


A COMMUNITY OF BICYCLISTS will begin a 
peace pilgrimage starting from Baker’s Beach, San 
Francisco and arriving in Moscow, Russia on August 
6-9, 1981 to commemorate the Hiroshima-Nagasaki 
bombings. The bicyclists will leave on the morning of 


’ March Ist, 1981. The essence of the trip is to educate 


people as to the urgency and methods involved in 
working for world peace. People interested in joining 
are welcomed; donations of money and time needed. 
For more information pleace contact; The Planetary 
Peace Alliance at 408-425-5211. 


INTRODUCTORY AND INTERMEDIATE med- 
itation techniques are taught every Thursday begin- 
ning March 5 thru 26, 1981. Free. 7:30 pm, Louden 
Nelson Community Center, Center and Laurel Streets. 
Classes are based on Sri Chinmoy’s Path of the Heart 
and include readings, meditation, music, and daily 
guidelines. Taught by Urmila Santana, wife of guitar- 
ist Devadip Carlos Santana. For further info: (415) 
861-4148. 


WE CAN ALL KNOW EVERYTHING. without 
ever knowing why—Gary Hall, certified rebirther and 
Theano Storm, founder of the first rebirth center in 
Santa Cruz, will conduct a three-day workshop on 
March 6,7, and 8. The weekend will focus on rebirth- 
ing and its principles, contact improvisation, re-sourc- 
ing, centering your chi energy based on Aikido princi- 
and uncovering the thoughts that limit you in creating 
abundance in all area of your life. For more info 
contact Graciela at 423-1411 (days) and 338-6343 
(evenings) or Gary at 427-1564. 


SUMMER INTERNSHIP AT THE SAN DIEGO 
Zoo Research Program. Applicants must be enrolled 
in a college or university at the time of application. It is 
essential that the student have a primary interest in 
research, and a familiarity with chemical, biochemical 
and/or physiological principles and laboratory tech- 
niques. Stipend: $1,000 for a 10 week period. Dead- 
line: March 25, 1981. Call Stephanie at x2368 for 
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‘RECRUITERS COMING ON CAMPUS this week. 


3-6 Burroughs-CIS* 

3-10 American Graduate School of International 
Management (Thunderbird)* Bob Gulick, Dean of 
Admissions 

*Indicates formal interviews requiring a resume. Please 
call Diane Matus at x2183 in Career Planning and 
Placement if you want to meet with any of the above 
recruiters. Appointments are necessary if you wish an 
interview. 


THE SELF-DIRECTED SEARCH (SDS) is a self- 
administered and interpreted test based on the theory 
of vocational personality types. It is available on Wed. 
nights at the Career Planning Center, 123 Center 
Services, and costs $2 to take. If you want more info, 
call x2183. 


BANK OF AMERICA, AS TRUSTEE OF the Jake 
Gimbel Scholarship Fund, is pleased to announce it 
will award approximately 15 interest-free, 10-year 
maturity loans of $1,000 each of the academic year 
1981-82. Applications for the scholarship loans must 
be received by the trustee not later than May 15,1981. 
Notification will be made at the beginning of July, 
1981. For further details and application instructions 
are available in the Office of Financial Aid. 


HOW TO USE COMPUTERS IN EDUCATION 
including doing Mu math on Apple computers and the 
use of micros and videodisks, will be talked about and 
demonstrated at the computer workshop to be held at 
UCSC March 26 and 27 by the California Educa- 
tional Computing Consortium. The workshop is pri- 
marily designed for teachers and school admini- 
strators. A total of 14 sessions will be coordinated by 
educators from various California schools for the 
workshop. For more information contact Hal Roach, 
manager of computer services at Mt. San Antonio 
College, 1110 North Grand Avenue, Walnut, Ca 
91789. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN a local internship, 
the Chamber of Commerce will be maintaining a file 
for your use. If an employer wishes to hire a UC Santa 
Cruz student in a specific file, he/she would check the 
file for qualified interns. If you wish to be included in 
such a file, please submit your resume to the Cooper- 
ative Education Office, 140 Central Services before 
THE YOSEMITE NATURAL HISTORY Assoc. has 
scheduted a total of 29 classes on the natural history of 
Yosemite during the coming summer. Classes will 
include astronomy, mountain meadows, botanical 
photography, bird migration and population. The 
sponsor, Yosemite Natural History Association will 
send a catalog on request to those writing: P.O. Bos 
545, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 95389, or calling 
(209) 372-4532. 


JOIN US ON MONDAY, MARCH 9 at 12 noon at 
473 Kerr Hall. Representatives from psychology field 
work program and cooperative education will discuss 
current field/study opportunities for spring and sum- 
mer quarters at Napa. Attendance at seminar is 
mandatory for applicants, but all interested students 
are welcome! Call Cooperative Education Office, 
x2396 to sign up for seminar. 


THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
Art, New York City, will award ten fellowships to 
students of outstanding acadmic achievment for the 
1981-82 term of the Independent Study Program in 
Art History/Museum Studies. Stipend: At least $800 
per term uv to $1,200. Deadline, March 30, 1981. 
Contact Stephanie, x2368. 


THE NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS received for 
the Staff Affirmative Action Training and Develop- 
ment Program has far exceeded our expectations. The 
committee has allocated the total amount withheld to 
support those applications requiring decisions prior to 
the March 15 deadline. Therefore, no further appli- 
cations will be considered which require funding prior 
to March 15. Applications for funding after March 15, 
1981 are due in the Affirmative Action Office by 
March 15. For further information, please contact the 
Affirmative Action Office, extension 2650. 
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Classified 


SERVICES HELP WANTED 

Santa Cruz Women’s Health Center Physics student, preferably graduate. 
offers Medical-gynecological ap- Very knowledgeable and fluent on 
pointments, supportive abortion subjects of Light and Electromagnet- 
counseling, | ovulation-mucus ‘sm. Need information on how light 
method of birth control, natural can be converted to electricity. Writ- 
childbirth classes, health library, ing a book. $40 for 2 hour sessions. 
LESBIAN HEALTH MATTERS! Please send qualifications to B.B.S., 
booklet. Monday, Thursday, Fri- POB 1339, Santa Cruz CA, 95061 
day 10-4, Tuesday 10-7 pm, Wed- 
nesday 10-1 and 7-9 pm. 250 Loc- 


ust St. 427-3500. OVERSEAS JOBS—summer/year 


round. Europe, S. Amer., Australia, 

Asia. All fields. $500-1200 monthiy. 
MATHEMATICS HELP? If you Sightseeing. Free info. Write JC 
are finding that: Mathematics is a Box 52-CA45 Corona Del Mar 
difficult, frustrating, and meaning- CA, 92625 ; 
less; then give me a call! I work with 


a system that combines the fields of Attention FACULTY and STAFF 
neurology and linguistics. With this We're looking for experienced SEM- 
system I have unpacked the thinking INAR/workshop leaders. If you’re 
patterns of those people who are interested in leading SEMINARS 

mathematically inclined.”’ You can contact SEMINAR SERVICES 


leam to use these same thinking 17, PO box 1114 Capitola, 
patterns! So that you can experience 95010 or call 462-2713 


mathematics as natural, exciting, and 
esthetically pleasing. Call John 425- 


6549. CITY ON A HILL is interested in 


any information about Richard Moll’s 
previous work at Bowdoin or Vassar 
Colleges. Please write c/o Editor, 
CHP, Stonehouse, UCSC 95064 or 
call 429-2430. Thanks 


Do you need help sorting out issues 
in your relationship? MEDIAT- 
IONS are one-time intensive inter- 
ventions designed to help you and 
your lover (friend, housemate(s), 


child) express held feelings, check PERSONALS 

out fears, identity problems. and PREGNANT? Consider ADOPT- 

make concrete plans for change. $15 !ON instead of ABORTION. Doct- 

hour. Laura Davis. 662-0460 or and wife will adopt your baby. 
Call (408) 724-8887. Confidential 

Natural Childbirth classes are now 

being offered by the Santa Cruz MIDNIGHT WOMAN, black hair 

Women’s Health Center on Sunday swept into night, your sage smoke 

nights. Emphasis is on deep breath- arises, and drifts out of sight. Box 558, 

ing and relaxation. Class is opento College 8 

women and partners of all birth 

choices and family styles. Formore FOR SALE 

information and registration call COLLECTABLE ANTIQUE 

427-3500. SHOW/SALE—SANTA CRUZ 


CIVIC AUDITORIUM, CENTER | 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: & CHURCH, FRI. & SAT. 1 lam- 
Birth Control, Pregnancy Testing, 9pm. SUNDAY 1lam-5pm. AD- 
VD Screening, Annual Exams, ref- MISSION $1.50 WITH AD. ‘Out 
erence library. Free or low-cost. of Area” exhibitors. If collecting 
212 Laurel Street, Santa Cruz. something special or looking for a 
Call for appointment: 426-5550. — good buy in antique/collectable furn- 
iture this show brings a full range of 
collectable affordable antiques never 
TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING geen in this area. Good Prices— 
CO. A full service travel agency Good Exhibitors—Don’t Miss This 
representing all charter companies fFyent! 
and scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 


DAYS A WEEK FOR YOUR AMPEX TWO-WAY BOOK- 
CONVENIENCE. Maps. books. gHELF SPEAKERS, $75 PAIR. 


luggage, student tours, ski trips, \qyICRO CASSETTE RECORD- 
Eurail and Britrail passes. Youth pR $35, 423-3525 


hostel cards, work abroad insurance. 
International student ID cards now JINISTRUCTION 
available. Ask about flights to: PASCAL tutoring, contact Jim, 427- 


HAWAITI— World Airways— 2749 
$299.90 round trip. Ask about our 
great deals on hotel and condo pack- ’ 
: .  THESANTA CRUZ WOMEN’S 
ages. THE SLOPES— Whistler, Brit- SEXUALITY INSTITUTE is offer- 


ish Columbia. $375 including round 


' R ing a class for pre-orgasmic women. 
Wy orertare free ¥ tec 


Led by experienced facilitators, the 
class s¢ssions and home assignments 
are designed to aid women in enrich- 
ing sexual experiences. Classes meet 
Saturdays 10-12 am. March 28 
through May 16. Classes are limit- 
ed. Call 423-2184 for advanced reg- 
istration 


Yip at ony 
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at Whistler Mountain. One-way fares: 
LONDON from $241, Amserdam 
$275, HONG KONG $480. Call 
for other supersaver destinations. 
No. 30 in the Old Sash Mill, call 
425-7822. 


Having Problems? Call us for free, 

confidential, Christian counseling. RELAX WITH YOGA. Gentle 
Counsellors for Christ Crisis Tele- stretching, breathing. Clean, quiet, 
phone. 438-4850. 6 pm-midnight, carpeted. $2/class. Radha Vignola 


every night. 429-5290 
JOB WANTED 
UCSC Alumni seeks sinecure on HOUSING 


part-time, good pay work. Exper- -LESBIAN OR GAY MALE 
ienced sailor, sailmaker, salesman, HOUSEMATE(S) WANTED. 
roof shingler, fire fighter and more. Collective feminist, anti-racist home 
Call Dan Padgett, 476-2468, 476- near beach. Jeremy/Suzie 425-3751 
8434 or 429-2710 days 


TYPING 

TYPING, quick, accurate, minor 
editing included. 425-0398 evenings. 
Deborah 

Jane Doe Secretarial Service; IBM 
correcting typewriter; quick service, 
convenient location on Mall; 105 
Soquel Ave. #7. Jane, 423-5587 
427-1722 


Typing—fast, accurate, guaranteed 
typing on IBM correcting Selectric. 
20 years experience. Theses, res- 
umes, manuscripts in any subject. 
Engineering, technical. Graphs, 
charts, tables. Expert editing. Reason- 
able prices. 476-0199 


Need a Typist? Professional ONE 
DAY service at incredibly LOW 
RATES Satisfaction guaranteed. 
near UCSC. Editing available. Call 
now, 425-7818 


TYPING: Quality typing at reason- 
able rates. IBM Selectric II-self cor- 
recting. 95 wpm, professional skills. 
335-2774/476-0716, Diane 


Quick Clean Creative Conscientious - 


TYPING. Basic student rate: $.85/p. 
(Rushes during finals: $1.10/p.) Call 
Becky, 429-9454; after 5 and week- 
ends, 425-1151. Walk in: Mission 
Business Services, 1215 Mission near 
Laurel, 8-5, M-F 


BIG PAPERS, little papers, what 
have you. Proofread, spelling correct- 
ed, neat copy. 426-0169 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND . ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, etc. 
secretary 476-4951 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CAREER? 


A representative 
will be on the campus 
TUESDAY 
MARCH 10, 1981 
to discuss qualifications for 
advanced study at 
AMERICAN 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
and job opportunities 
in the field of 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 


Interviews may be scheduled at 


CAREER PLANNING 
& PLACEMENT CENTER 


AMERICAN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
Thunderbird Campus 
Glendale, Arizona 85306 


Letters continued 


Berkeley has steadily increased every year 
since the program’s inception. 

5) Special admissions enrollments (stu- 
dents who do not meet the University of 
static levels (even though the number of 


students redirected to this campus from UC : 


California’s entrance requirements) will be 
cut in fall 1981 to 6 percent of the total 
freshman class, a level identical to that 
governing special admissions at all other UC 
campuses. 

Based on these conservative assumptions, 
the projection that we make for the incoming 
class of fall 1981 indicates that this class will 
again exceed the “reasonable” future-year 
enrollment goal for UCSC proposed by 
Chancellor Sinsheimer, and by an even greater 
margin than the previous year’s class: 

PROJECTED INCOMING CLASS, 
FALL 1981 

Freshmen (1008) + Redirected Fresh- 
men (278) = All Freshmen* (1286) + 
Advanced Standing Students (817) = 
All Regular Admissions Students° 
(2103) + Special Admissions Students 
(82) = Total Incoming Class (2185) 
FUTURE ENROLLMENT GOAL 
FOR INCOMING CLASSES 
Freshmen + Redirected Freshmen 
(not differentiated) = All Freshmen* 
(1128) + Advanced Standing Students 


Open Daily 
Monday—Friday 
8 = 3:30 


X~ 
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COFFEE 


(750) = All Regular Admissions Stu- 
dents® (1878) + Special Admissions 
Students** (72) = Total Incoming 
Class (1950) 

*Excluding special admissions stu- 
dents. 

**Special admissions rate 12.46 per- 
cent of entire freshman class in fall 
1980; 6 percent of freshman class in 
fall 1981 and future years. 

Even if the ‘“‘very desirable” enrollment 
increases projected for fall 1981 should 
prove to be a one-time phenomenon (despite 
an enrollment program that Dean Moll has 
enthusiastically described as “irresistable’’), 
and even if the number of public high school 
graduates in our campus’s prime recruitment 
area (and thus, by inference, our future 
enrollment levels) should decline by nearly 
25 percent over the next decade, UC Santa 
Cruz will not meet its first enrollment problem 
(a slight shortfall with respect to the Chan- 
cellor’s desired future enrollment goals until 
fall 1986. 

We believe, as does Chancellor Sinsheimer, 
that these numbers and projections largely 
speak for themselves. 

David Friedman 

Aron Roberts 

Joel Weeks 

Research Committee 

Ad Hoc Committee Against 
Competitive Grading 


Nightly 
8 — Midnight 


La Bahia 


—fresh! homemade cinnamon rolls— 
every Monday and Thursday morning 


hot cookies nightly 
nachos — 
fresh soups daily 


NEXT WEEK’S LUNCH SPECIALS: 


MONDAY......... VEGETABLE & CHEESE QUICHE 


with salad, $1.40 


TUESDAY........ SWEET & SOUR CHICKEN 


with rice 


90¢ 
$1.95 


WEDNESDAY...CHILE RELLENO CASSAROLE $1.50 


with chips 


THURSDAY..... CURRIED TOFU w/ VEGETABLES $1.95 


served with rice 


FRIDAY........... BEAN AND CHEESE BURRITOS $1.25 


with salsa, onions, (Sour cream on request) and chips 


plus our regular sandwiches, 
quesadillas, salsa & chips, 
baked goods, ice cream & more! 
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Avy MOEART 


Deutche Grammaphone, Columbia, Philips, London 
& 


many others at prices Wolfgang Amadeus used to pay! | 
Just show us an album that says “Mozart” on it, front or 
back, in the title or in the printed description of any 
classical album we have in stock and you'll receive | 


off the manufacturer’s list price. 


Mozart Flute Quartets 
Rampal, Stern, Schneider and Rose 
sugg. list $8.98 on sale $5.84 


The Marriage of Figaro 
Fischer-Dieskau, 
Seefried and Stader 
sugg. list $20.98 on sale $13.64 


pms Oman 
Deak 
Grmmephon 


PIANO CONCERTOS NOL, G MAJOR, K.453 
NO.21, C MAJOR, &.467 


4 Horn Concertos 
Alan Civil and the Academy of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
sugg. list $9.98 on sale $6.49 


er 

eae: Noc21,C Madjor— Gata-Anda Be the guest of KWAV stereo 97 Bg eee erate at Malor 
SE sugg. list $9.98 on sale $6.49 the Record Factory— sugg. list $11.98 on sale $7.79 
Win a San Francisco Symphony 

Weekend— Enter to win at the 


Record Factory 


We play classics every Sunday until 2:00 p.m. and our classical buyer, 
Michael, is always willing to help you with your record needs. 


SALE ENDS MARCH 11th 


1510 Pacific Ave. Santa Cruz, on the Mall 


